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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





THE DEATH OF THE CHEVALIER D‘ASSAS, 
“ Auxarmes! Auvergne ! l’ennemi !"—Dying words of Chevalier D'Assas. 
CHAPTER I 

Lovety art thou, O Rhine, with thy castle-crowned precipices— 
and lovely, surpassing lovely, thy vintage-reyoicing slopes 

But iron-fronted war has led his exulting slaves over thy para- 
dise, and the rude tramp of his myriads has crushed thy springing 
harvests, ever since the first Casar pursued thy blue-eyed children 
into thy reluctant waves, till the last fled in baffled rage across thy 
rejoicing tide, and thy unfettered sons hailed again their long-lost 
* Father Rhine.” 

Exult! for thy hour of bondage hath passed—from the hated 
fickle Gaul thy deliverance shall come—the spear that mflicted the 
wound, shall prove the sovereign balm—and trom the abodes of 
despotisin shall liberty proceed, with stride of power, ull her bene- 
ficent smiles gladden the toiling serf of the Ural, and loose the fro- 
zen current in the soul of the ice-bound Siberian 

Yet hath it not been alway thus; and thy daughters have oft 
trembled with affright, as the plumed troop swept by their lordly 


abodes in gorgeous circumstance of war, and the peasant far a-fiels 


has listened to the shrill cry m the distance, and thought it the 
greedy fish-hawk that rose laden from thy eddying circles ; when 
it was the shriek of the partner of his bosom, whose home was 
invaded by a licentious soldiery, while her beloved leans uncon- 
scious upon his spade, and eyes with curious spe culation the misty 
column rising in wild grandeur against the dark blue sky How 
shall he curse that day, as over the glowing ruins he calls those 
names he loved. Echo alone shall repeat the sounds, and the dis- 
tant rushing wind mock him with delusive wailings. ‘The fiend of 
war has passed with scathing desolation, and domestic quiet and 
connubial felicity have vanished hke dreams beneath his frown 

On the eve of that revolution which, for a quarter of a century, 
convulsed Europe, a French army lay encamped about Gueldres, 
in the province of the same name. They had passed the Meus, 
and, by a series of successful manceuvres, forced the Austrians to 
retreat to the Rhine, leaving Flanders entirely defenceless. Ac- 
cordingly the left wing of the army was detached for the purpose of 
occupation, and the main body lay entrenched im line, awaiting the 
movements of the enemy, who had assembled in force upon the 
Rhine, and it was foreseen would shortly advance to retrieve their 
reputation, and repossess the invaded province. As yet, however, 
no demonstration had been made beyond a simple reconnoisance 
The French awaited, with impatience, the expected attack. As 
the campaign wore away, they grew less and less ardent, as the 
chances of a conflict dimmished. No symptoms of a movement 
were detected among the enemy, though light parties of observation 
were pushed even to the river side. And finally, when October had 
half elapsed, and winter quarters were nearly prepared for the recep- 
tion of the troops, the eager desire of combat had entirely subsided, 
and the soldiers looked forward with joyful anticipations to the de- 
lights and revels of the winter quarters of the old military school 

CHAPTER Ii 

“ Bravo' Pierrot, and you even crossed the river,’ said the 
Chevalier D’Assas to a sous-heutenant, who stood cap m hand be- 
fore a table loaded with papers and military sketches 

“Nicolai and I found a skiff close under the bank, and im the 
dark managed to escape the river sentinels. We landed at the 
lower point, and stumbled upon one fellow lying asleep across tus 
musket. Nicolai would have got nd of him by a short method ; but 
I inte rposed —* Let the poor devil alone,’ said I; ‘if he dies hard, 
he'll raise the videttes, and then the whole outposts will come tum 
So, although it went against the grain, Nicola: 


left him to snoose, unconscious of the mteresting discussion we had 


bling im upon us.’ 


been holding over his body.” 

* And what then?” interrupted D’Assas, smiling internally at the 
subaltern’s vivacity 

** We then followed the river bank until the dark line of an en- 
trenchment appeared distinct in the star-light ; and we heard the 
hail of the sentinels, passing far along in the distance, which led us 
to believe we had come upon their extreme left; then, with great 
cauuion, approaching near the outworks, we put our ears to the 
ground, to distinguish any sounds that might proceed from the en- 


vil b 


campment. But nothing could be heard— 





!] was as silent as death . 





and finally we resolved to return.” 


“J 


“ They will not fight this campaign 





1ank heaven, now is Eloise safe,” murmured D'Assas 


* You may well say that,” continued Pierrot, “ for the general 
himself said the same, after I had reported my return to him. But, 


{ 
sir, ] must tell you further about that same sentinel. We fell in 
n argued the point of de- 





with him on our retreat, and Nicolai again ar 


spatching hun, but I determined, if possible, to carry him off alive, 
£0 we each seized an arm and leg, and Nicolai swore a Gascon 
oath at him that sealed his mouth, and before he was well awake, 
half the Rhine flowed between him and his comrades. ‘These 
Austrians are a patient set, when they are in a scrape, and see no 
chance of getting out of it - 

* Was the sentinel questioned by the general!” 

* Yes, and his story confirms thy supposition of the enemy's in 
activity.” 

“Then am I blessed indeed,” said D’Assas, msing and walking 
around, with a springing step of exultation 

The honest Pierrot looked at his colonel :n astonishment 

* Here, my friend, is a louis d’or to reward thy sagacity and hu- 
manity, and here another for Nicolai. Nay, bow not so, I am stil 
your debtor.” 

The flattered sous-lieutenant, with a low obeisance of profound 
respect, retured from the apartment 

D’ Assas sank into his chair, and seemed immersed in melancholy 
reflections—then he rose, and unlocking an escritoire, drew from 
it a miniature. It was of a young lady, lovely beyond compare. As 
he gazed on it, he grew wildly excited—the tears tnekled in large 
drops down his cheeks, and his whole frame seemed moved with 
convulsive agitation. Then, with a violent effort he controlled the 
ebullition ef feeling—replaced the mimiature, turned the key on the 
precious deposit, seized his hat and hurried out into the open 
space just as the gun announced the evening parade 

CHAPTER WI 

rf 


The Chevaher D’Assas was one of those who, in the midst 
the degeneracy and corruption of France before the revolution, re 
called the memory of her Bayard and Condé. Inflexible im prines 


ple, und: 





ted in resolution, he mingled with the sterner qualities 
of a hero the most winning aflability and gentleness of disposition, 
that contrasted strongly with the hauteur of the nobles of the old 
“regime,” and secured the enthusiastic attachment of all who 
knew hum. He had, by untiring exertions and the resistless force ot 
merit, opened the road to military preferment, at that time accessi- 
ble only through court influence, and monopolized by a privileged 
few, and with eager hopes looked forward to that distinetion of 
which his conscious sense of worth assured him the attainment 
Another cause operated powertully upon hus sensitive mind, and 
doubly inflamed his ardour in his military career—and this was 
love. Before the commencement of the war between France and 
tloise Von Stein 


heim, the daughter of a Westphalian count, at the court of the 





Austria, while on a mission to Munster, he met 


elector. His stay at the capital was prolonged some weeks, im ex 
pectation of private despatches, and his leisure so well mproved, 
that casual admiration deepened into ardent love, and mutual 
pledges of constancy were interchanged, while, with the father’s 
consent, the winter ensuing was appointed for their nuptials. Buta 
sudden blight threatened these plans of happiness—returning to 


his hotel, on the eve ning of the same day that seemed to « omple tt 


his felicity, D’Assas found a courier, whose disordered apparel indi 
cated the preate st haste , and who bore orders for him to reyoun his 


regiment without delay, as war had been declared, and the frontier 


line of the army had commenced its march on Flanders 


What an annunciation to a lover—to find himself torn from his 


beloved by the unperative duties of a military command—exposed 
to all its hazards and privations—and, more dreadful than ail, to 
be forced to contend m arms against those m whose safety and 
happiness lus heart was bound! 

But his principles of honour came to his aid, and, awakening the 
dormant desire of military fame, restored, im some degree, the ba- 
lance of his mind. He repaired instantly to the house of the count, 
explained the cruel necessity of his departure, and, after a thou 
sand protestations of eternal attachment, broke from her arms, 
returned to his hotel, where, after a few hurned arrangements, he 
mounted his horse, and followed by the couner, passed swiftly from 
the western gate, in the direction of the Rhine, just as the full 
moon arose, blood red, in the night dews, and seemed to rest like 
a lurid mass of fire on the tops of the distant forest 

He met his regiment on the advance, and resumed his command 
The French army were successful—at least as success was esti 
mated in that day, before the torrent of the revolution swept away 


all the trophies of pre ced 





gz wars, and made crowns and nations 





the stakes of victory. T Austrians retreated into Westphalia, 


and concentrated thei forces around the capit il and upon the fur- 
ther bank of the Rhine, apparently upon the defensive The ob- 
ect of the French was attained by opening Flanders, and the sea- 
son Was passed away in those UnUnportant reconnoisances and de- 
monstrations Which the fie ry energy of the new sc hool has held up 
to merited ridicule 
CHAPTER I¥ 
* They will not fight, D’Assas, this campaign,” said the general 


“It can hardly happen,” rephed he, ‘at leart, if at all, they 


must be speedv—the season will not allow us to keep the fie! 
much longer.” 
, 
Your heutenant’s report contirms me im my opinion. However 
' 


colonel, as every mischance should | ruarded agamet, | have rr 


solved to strengthen the outposts opposite the myer line, and wil 
place your regiment in advance of the rest, on the skuts of the 
forest Auvergne needs no imeitement whe n danger and honour 
unite An army might sleep securely under its guardian eve’ 


I 
And he touched his hat in graceful compliment 


* Ah, general,” exclanmed LD’ Assas, delwwhted, ©“ vou may com 
mand my lite I go mstantly to arrange the orders of the corps 

* Yet more,” said the general archiy, at parting, “ vou should 
be pleased with the change, sine: brings vou a fall mule nearer 


your enamorata.” 
An ingennous blush of modest s ty told what was auder 


passing in the heart of D’Assas 








* Well, as I thought, a pleasant bivouac to you, my pre 4 
lier, | shall expect an orderly at t nh, with the mi t report 

Thus was d’Assas placed in the most dangerous post im the army 
It was a The rmopyle, since it command the only practicable road 
to the French lines, and m the event of i attack, would expose its 
defenders to the whole weight of the enemy's fore Put these 
were circumstances which to LD! Assas, burning with a morbid desire 
of tame, enhanced the ple wsure of the am nent Ile iw 
himself placed in that critical spot, where honour way to be surely 
won; he felt that the safety of the army depended upon his vi 
lance ; and his heart swelled with pride and joyful emulation as he 


accepted the trust 
; , " 


The general touched his hat, and they se rated 


His regiment, in an hour, were on thei march to the pass belore 


mentioned, and as the evening closed in, arrived upon The groune 
Before them lay the forest, and im the obscurity of niuht present 
ny the ippearance of a black wall, seemingly impervious to human 
footsteps On each side shely ne led of rock rose abruptl 
the distance of it hundred paces, { p pore Lan efleectual barre 
to hostile attacks, since the precipitou: descent precluded the j™ 
sibility of an assault im flank, and in attempting to turn ho position 
the enemy must inevitably encounter the mam body un hes rear 
The colonel Inspecte do the grownd with a penetrat ny eye, per 
ceived at once the points ofa fence, a way ‘ stationed a tine of 
videttes along the skirts of the forest, and a second body halfway 


between them and the regiment, retored to hos quarters, and havin 
} 


ordered the sentmel to apprise him of the test itite rrupuion, 
threw himself weaned in body, and sated m mond upon bas simple 
mulitary cot 
HAPTER V 
* Gur ree ” cned the tent guard, im a low, distinct tone, bring 


ing forward his musket at the word 
* La France,” was the reply 
* The word.” 
{roti 
* The countersign 
* Leonidas 


‘Pass on,” said the sentinel, recovering his aries 


I would see the commandant 


As they entered the tent, D’Assas started to his feet 
It was Pierrot and a woman mutiled in a long cloak 
* We encountered this female on the borders of the forest . on 


1 questioned, she said she was the bearer of im- 


lve ny seize d and 
portant news, and de mance al to be conducte d to head quarters 
* This 1s well, Pierrot, said D'Assas, then looked maquirmygly at 


the closely enveloped form before hom 


The disguised lady shook her head, and w ent 


oe | comprehend,” said D’Assas, “you would be private Prerrot 





I would speak alone with vour cl inge, leave the tent, but remain 
within call 

The moment the honest heutenant d parted, the female threw 
asice a of tears 

It was the trusted and faithful attendant of + lowe —the well 
known confidant and messenger of his love, whom he had left at 


his last parting supporting the famting form ot | mistress, when 


her grief prove i too strong for pl vsical endut cv, and she sank 
into the arms of her servant, | ming the remenit e of her suffer 
ings in mesensitulity DY Assas, much agitated, led the new-comer 
to a seat 

*What means the, my good Lottchen, hath aught befallen 
Eloise’ Are you the bearer of any commands from her’ Speak, 
and save me from this torturing suspense.’ 

The servant of Eloise, after the violence of her grief had some 


what abated, began as follows 


* Ah, sir, you can hardly umagine what my poor mistress 


had to contend with since this cruel war called you away fhe 


father, you know, prides humsel! upon tis loyalty to his emper 


and when the Austrnans wer forced to retreat, he telt 
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\ s that he sp ured not even you in his denunciations 
| ! ventured to become your advocate, when her 
! frown, turned the torrent of his reproaches 
her, t + fainted with the shock. Since that time, his very 
uw te el ed; he treated his ones loved daughter with 
ind completed her misery, by introducing at the 
e Ba \ Oj per tm, as 4 suitor, ordermg her to dismiss 
mod 1 ert i y r stead take this brutal, ungainly 
from the , eer 
How ! D’ Assas, in a low tone, thr igh his 
t te 
I ew like one cistriac but, bv degrees, 
os ‘ \ dumb om imcho.y which tuo the va 
el ' cone hus suit 
( : , 
Is ‘ yet to come Under this passive appear 
‘ o¢ eile e resolution of flying from Munster, and upon 
eve ol the day ynted for the wedding the bare we 
® our eseape m disguise, and had nearly reached the Rhine, 
‘ we en ntered the Aust im] sts The rouch soldiers took 
for } nd msulted us with coarse jests, and com 
ed t ‘ the orders of the commanding otlicer, in the 
By t tune, my mistress was totally ove wered 
thie f the yourney and this new embarr ment, and 
the commandant went the rounds, she felt the approach of a 
t feve The officer, commiserating our condition, dismiss 
‘ ny close mterrogatories, and my n ‘ had | \ 
tt ! a re her sickness overcame her entirely td 
4 { to take ref it a farm! ‘ mut half way be 
i 
G ‘ text gasped D' Assas 
shit litt te came de yus, calling up your name 
ray vid the » her father’s, and for a week IT have 
t from her bedside ; Pt, poor lady, her strength | 
t er, and when she came to her senses, she s 
Ir 1 aie Lottcher ! belore | | itt ‘ ! 1 we ad 
hin ¢ wl ‘ ke Lhave under he this we tot hole 
et t ! nd PT die content 
0 t ‘ I not know 4 
i} ‘ to lead 4 > her—the f t ‘ 
! ‘ ‘ ! eomay t lifeless « ele 
we re ut rs of Lottchen tlhowed fast 
Plie « \ liscipline v shed beneath the 
ve fore f love He bh y mutiled himself 
ik, | Aol ser ‘ ng the word and counte 
with? ‘ nto the forest 
HAPTER ¥ 
| fart ise, midway twee e two arm 
lav Eloise Von Ste n t 
psc t 1 ince leserted rw eu 
‘ 1 i s eve leamed with a te ! 
{ tt mM f Lottchen w 
i { { - ot ? lesrecl chy \ 
" \ } +} , 14 ' Shy 
herself her ( { CK st 
\ U {IY Assa is | howoke } witstiyr ‘ 
\ endeny ed to trace in vt the lineaments of his 
\ I l varely t | ve f 
‘ ! t he tha {| i 
tl r' W e, who now lay like 
teow tl ie t e whom | 
teh ea rthe m ! Ie ! 1 ! 
seer Vv matter ve eur Ww 1 \ t 
\ t ‘ t 11 fiscina Vv the ttre { 
i! ‘ tw ne tar away out his k 
' i ve l ‘ 1 iti \ ! a A lits 
t ' 
Ss ‘ her evyes—murmured his name—ar Was 
ivy Vv | She had expired 
I! with t d glassy eye i her stuler rf n 
cre “ eut off a rmglet of auburn hair that hur 
ve vy forehead—placed wt am his besem t 
frou nent mito the open field Phe faithful 1 
‘ the body of her mustress in a paroxysin 
l ‘ t ten wit! rav of the mor ' 
\ + ‘ ! erve space that separated hin 
}) n th the overwhelm sof his] 
! yon overt dewy ure conse salik 
ey nd him, and m ting | { reve eu 
s nanly sacrificed her He came to the forest 
‘ t md, pass r thr t lready beh 
“ rine m the morning lhght, when | h 
cre Ss vith an nh gripe He looked and beheld tw 
ers it the same time he saw the woods ve 
‘ ss ckly and notselessly among the tree 
M verw the post 
) —ana ey presented their bay nets to his 
DAs vhus resolut —he cared nought for hfe—the safety 
r unmy depended upon his etlorts, and drawing in 
to the power of his voice, he erred a tone of 
“'] is! Auvergne! the enemy!" 
He fe efeed t gh with bavonets. But the French were 
s e the Austrians could extricate themselves from 
W y term in the open grownd beyond, they poured in from 














the encampment, and after a sharp and short skirmish, drove back 
the assailants with great slaughter. The Austrians retreated pre- 
pursue d by the infuriated French 


cipitately from the wood, were 


to the river side, and would have been annihilated but for a corps 


that crossed the river in time to succour their comrades. 


© reserve, 


lus was the last action of the campaign 





CHAPTER VII 
But D’Assas—he was found by the French advance, lying at the 


rT 


fuot of a tree, while his life-blood dved red the herbage around 






































him Pierrot, the sews lreutenant, first perceived his commat g 
fficer, and running up to him, loosened his vest, to find the w 1 

ind attempt to stanch the flow of blood D’Assas presse d his hand 

convulsively to his bosom—looked with a sign of recognition at 

Pierrot, and expired 
On removing his hand and examining the wound, a long lock of 
ur was found in it, soaked in blood so that the colour could not be 

disting shed It seemed as if the bayonets} ul forced it mto his 

breast, in their deadly passage to his heart 

Thus did D'Assas satisfy the call of love and honour. Of Eloise 
Von Ste cim and her obdurate father nothing more 1s known, 

shether her remains he near the y farm-house, or in the 

roe = tomb of her fathers in the cap Westphalia; but in the 
test enti ht of the nobles of that countrv, er the retre 

fthe ar nee of Condé and the emigres, before the v 

t s 1c and Dumouriez, he is supposed to have tled 

to England, and passed in dependent f that life 

‘ me he had dis cK by the « rhter 
| VI nted a perpetual pensi le braneh 

, , 
of the family of D’Assas. in commemoration of his he But 
the m v i suececd with the destruc not ku 

volved t uin of all his courtiers and dependents the | 

n was d ed. But when Napoleon assumed the reins of 

Vernn t, te vith that magnanmuity for which th 

tel r have just beg to extol him, revived the pension to the 
eirs of IY Assas, and remitted it punctually throu! od levi 

fort e, tii fh star was blotted out from ar the sof the 

earth, and © ruler became a captive Since the to the re ot 

] ws Phil thas been re irly pad 1 itis honest boast of 

the « istie Frenehma t tw <1 rrew l, mer knows 

rho id Ww not? ‘ t 
Wit ‘ ema I close this ried sket t t 

vecons r the tuation of D’Assas, w ce ld have 

‘ ed lite death was t col i of breaking t 

“ hor r tr rp lien ver the love 1 isle t 

t ‘ ( When we ¢ ler this, we ? t « sil to s 

s ly miarke im exaniy {\ tary he \ 
dern times « produc In the mind the writer, t t 

ar t Thermopyle, the pl A the pan 

4 iil r e « sthaney i ‘ na s 1 ‘ s t 
echt t ! surpass t cele et nf ( ; 

ID) Ass i 1 
We hav rawn ¢ v from a lit ‘ m t re-} | 

here, ¢ tled, "The Sourees of He hand D se in Communities 

relomentary views of Hygiene, ulustrat ts tanmee to 
slators, | sott eset Thet ‘ thy written by 

Hlenry Beliunave, I j- SUPQeOT eX ! \ ter rey i] s 

the duc t Keat, and contains informa fa mos 

i 1 fo which will be nov i 1 rol r 
I I et of health is net i ft! vy i r 

Wes ention te tl nner ‘ White iN near 

t mp! tein then 4 ( | 

To heads of familys y | tant 
COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF THE RICH AND POOR 

Ther f longevity f cour ven on ver 
tout i ‘ “<r view, wet t T . v fe tween 
of life y the rich | Som 5 ! " 
thatah workin st, w hist \ alth ! 

i not lwe s is thre ' ‘ i 
rane wicks hee : : : wane com 
nly w to death, moa few vears it lux 

es-——W rembliog sensuaust, whet | verery 

onan voit he be mehen i y i resoures 

if \ , “ > 1 out his ! es ‘ i 

LUNAR INFLUENCE 

Even t h we may cons r with se s st th wer of 
inar intl lee assert Vv Sortie t “ \ " ts 

it i = to tn \ t power r ' 

rwith?t noon human | ( rt Vass 

ayncon ner the ecl eof the t Matthew Faber aat 

1 mwhe woves nt eae | = 

in th in vy, a “ \ K | ut 

hea 1 » the s = riking w ss ver t 

met a | ted by Hot s ' tn 

xtraordi \ unftul sw ty nn t = rw eu 
rene 1 ese { ‘ no | ‘ 

In ts of the , men \ ’ t they res ’ 
lunar t} son th rises ar ex mot sus i 
pole of the invasion and dur n vers rs cel 
ae \ . nile nes This is s it ‘ = \ = We 

t ( ites, W ! \ ra 12 
I . \ ! tveryv tay > Ves 1 
Dr. Jackson states, t n Jam { rrmtte r 

’ s correspond. Dr. Lin served! same phenomenat 

vids, that ths occur mostly « t 1 the ma tha 
‘ ses produce nhueerous “ thos ftv Dr B 
t n Asiatic Researches, says, that w i? : dunn 
‘ noexes, by approaching the equator Teases Vv his power i 
tract tt moon; with t nerease Of the tics vecur also the 
nerease of Violent fevers and mort \ 

EFFECTS OF THE SUN ON HUMAS BRINGS 


inetary svstern, hag also in- 


ut recurru 


© The enn, being the centre of our } 
nets cXteus ve 





more minute or apocryphal, we will advert at once to those exerting 
powerful effects on the human frame; although the reader, curious 
in such matters, may find in secienufie publications many very re- 
markable examples of the former—persons losing daily all powers 
of vision at sunset—and, amongst others, that mentioned by M. de 
Humboldt, of a noble lady, the countess de K r, who lost her 
voice when the sun disappeared, and only recovered it at his rising 
In the morning. 

“ By the vanation of the relative position of the sun in the ecliptic, 
are produced the seasons; and by the seasons is the human frame 
creatly influenced. Statistical reports prove that the ieipient life 
of the human being, as well as its death, are subject to their power.” 











LIGHT. 

l an be devoted to the subject of light; and 
they are offered because peo le gene rally think so little of those phe 
around them, to whose intluence they are habitually ex- 

sed. In the same manner that persons who are continually sing- 
ng and talking, are the least aware of the importance of those ex- 


nomena 














ercises to the human ceonomy— improving the health of those who 
h been condemaed to silence and solitude, or Killing those who 
sulier from diseases that require rest—so, those who enjoy the purest 
ravs of livht, are often the most blind to its powerful etlects 
It is not merely that the eye, anxiously accommodating its 
wers to its privations, and enabling the prisoner to distinguish 
etsin what appears t the densest darkness of his cell, will 
struck blind by the splendour of day when he comes forth—as 
many ofhers are by the 1 vivid bnghtness of Lohtning—but the 
liht of the sun appears, as it were, to feed the human body. Removed 
from the body wrows pale, exhausted and bloated; scrofula, and 
many other complaints depending upon a want of tone, are generated 
In this respeet We are not unlike plants, which we see, when for- 
en ina cellar, grow blanched and sickly; shooting out rapidly 
their feeble and flexible stems, nor resuming any th of their dis 


















































tinetive colour, until some leat can expand itself eagerly towards the 
lis f a crevice 
Among human beings, it is not, unhappily, those only who are 
condemmed for their erimes to seclusion, who prove to us the inju 
rious etieets of ibsence of light. The unfortunate beings doomed 
to Work for us in wels of the earth uving strations of 
this fact: but those who inhalit large eities have still nearer evi 
enees: int irk and narrow n window- 
ess houses—in dark kitchens a ! particularly 
of the ntine and y eont f t influence, 
that impar Me i : he vaned 
ere n= of nature, and v ( if, sets a distine 
tive l nthe natives ‘ Consicera 
t = Sh thiluth - ce they exe ‘ 
hy tanxat 1 Vy por 1 ! | tt 
\ T wt} s t met 1 fen = et 
That which migt st compensate th ~ f this st 
st w tri lose §s prived are least likely to ¢ 
i ld null ‘us I 
ELECTRICITY 
The effects of eleetricity on the human frame are very appare 
! tisn nly when nkes some vietin to the nd, that its 
ne uy s—we are constantly exposcd to its eflects, in 
ry sh t degre At the approach of the t! cr-storm, and 
s niore irine those electrical states of the ek which so olten 
rw mvs Ht eNn siol, nich and ire cted 
WITTE Jot irs sAlions i ness, heaviness, it act 
. r S, j sons of cortun nervous temperaments ¢ 1 
! ! \ without ew health Such is the effeer of 
tle | n s which 
s scparatcd ft ! 
rot the I 
‘ i nt Even 
als, recently ox 
‘ is, by the use of 
; r ws 
\ en 
eur ee ne fluid 
n 1762, a 
cs i sut 
t ! s sen 
ex ced in 
V by the 
hat ! r In 
171 nirvin Lower 
Vy It has 
I chty 
=X , hundred 
, s. the 
sof « irches 
‘ re, and persons 
‘ 
1) Rt PNct IN itn s Mis 
] \ ry res ‘ uiv Vietums r renorance 
{ I ws wi r the ecu n r eT) a 
i “er re trom thug r-sturhis r S—crent 
n = [mh the \ nu, &ec. 
HY \L EXERCISE OF THE SENSES 
Sound is to the car what hahtis to the eve: they both contnbute 
‘ ytos ’ man system, besides ther unportant 
ev in the 4 s vion. Sound, rea rum of 
t x t r\ ves ch, carry rinpress 
to ' r sts i re active exercise of its 
ft. vey nervous eneruy to all parts of t rt N 
iv st t i s, if the br “ kept alive 
ys = nd smell it wou! < potency 
Few, | =, consider the etleets of these stin wht, sournh 
Wi n V “ t m Vex > t it, 
x s i ints V > oXhaust ! 1 We v 
a rw ‘ vs in repose, but rs Lee ta i 
m = ‘ S tan rac tant sucecssion t \ 
retv of s 3, W " ‘ ml req rest as much asif v 
vi walk ny : Heme t is, that In sickness 
vate. oF n aie y produce, f " 
SOUNI 
We canr this r Th x temk Ile 
= ! : 2 i i - & 1 l n th hers 
evs I ench ne nee which fter wi 
youth \ S prematur rts to rsons uf 
‘ it t ern nia T ! thie Sani tin 
that it retines grosser clar i roaching to in 
Ke t wes the Swiss m tunmecr to desert his 
co rs; the other hand, imparts such exeitement to 
whole armies, that the field es the field of sport 
Since we tit mestic anim lers so acutely alive 
to the | r of music—and h al Transactions, 
a recor netes Wlich yreativ agitate evon wild beasts—we may 
be prepared to unde { its effects on man. Savage na 
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tions have been thrown into a state of frenzy, on first hearmng | particularly in dry hot winds. This they are often made to de in 
they should 


European music. The chromcles of the time relate, that the duc de 
Joyeuse, While his nuptial festivines were celebrating in the presence 
of Henry the third, was thrown into such agitation by hearing the 
performance of a celebrated minstre! that he drew his sword, and 
was restrained with difficulty from committing violence ; his delinum 
yielded, at length, to a rac ntk strain of music. 

“  Kusic is well known to impart energy and convey relief in mus- 
ular exertion. Troops who march im silence are more easily fa 
tugued than when their step ts regulated by the drum and fife. In 
some gymnastic schools of the continent, the young athlets are 
made to perform their exercises to the sound of music, to 





their fatigue. The rope-dancer mainly depends on it—the Canadian 
boatman, and the gondolier seek mstinctively to merease ther 
energy, 95 well as hghten their labours, by their native melodies 

« We shall only add, at present, that music has been employed 


as might be proved, uf 
ven by M. Bour- 


with in the cure of some dis« 
our limits would pernut us to quote the examy les 
dois, and others.” 


snecess ses 


THE ACTION OF SOUND ON OUR PHYSICAL NATURE. 
In addition to its effeets on the 
being } roduced by the vibrations 


the 
ted to the aur, it 


land on nerves, soun 


s difficult 











all umes to distinguish and separate the modes of its achonon man 
The gunner has his ears frequer leeding from the report of the 
cannon he fires—great concussions produce deafness, and som 
















tumes death. The fish « ind float on the surface of moats and 
rivers, near which sieges or battles take place. From an ignorance 
of these properties of sound, great disasters have occurred ; " s 
have incautiously blown up thar ammumtion ina retreat, and nu 
t soldiers and inhabitants of the country have fallen vic 
tu sonorous percussion. In the wntongs of eminent n 
t is will be found records of the spasms and agony f 
t n their wounds, or the stumps of amputated hinbs, t 
lists of the discases that are aggravated by the report 
, and which render men unfit for che arullery service, al 
sessed both of inc thon and courage to perterm 
duties ts are moreover 1 rded, that convey a st r ! 
idea of sonorous percussion; the explosion of many eces of ent 
is said to clear a threatening sky trom « s and electricity 
{to have dispelled diseases in the atmosphere—as ts lately rm 


ported to have vecurred at Warsaw, and formerly 








PREDISPOSITION TO DISEASE 
The human frame is so cate, that, in our artificial state of 
existence, there are few \ Is totally exempt from = so 
pr Hisposition to a yert | = = wiieh a mpanics i 
through ht These diseases, th rt ften here Vv. mavs 
be combat \! most f ful night easily be ve 
t we will name . sis, ©} SV, « ‘ 
scrotula, &c. Thev | nd worthy t \ 
of those who feel th parents in tl ny 
blishy of their « a als ft tical advisers of thos 
personaves whose ‘ l the | =t | s 
hone 7 
I «t atr fo = ed { ‘ < + 
Hist s have remar wings of the house of V 
were § tiv tinetured by ess. Asw r 1 tines 
stan = fr merab We | ‘ se The Solr 
¥ anit . , 
} Ve th py 1 ts ! w“ ! | 
1 I the fa ris \ ! the 
= infant, even the lines of t the 
1 parent to the ray l fo w i t 
Well might Horace say 
Fortes « { et nis 
MARRIAGES BETWEEN i MELY AN HE HAN ME 
i 



































re 
\ 
passe from the s " mt rto the s e state, thror i 
the ag y of t—of effluvia exhaled incessantly from the bodies 
whieh 1 r surrounds penetrates, disselves—acerlerous matter 
consisting of nuniberless 1 emanated from perfumed bodies 
r vapourtzed, or 1 state of spension—elastie fluids, cor 
. tly pr ced by new « | thons—smoke arising from the 
mir f so many different combustible bodies—of dust, thrown 
nto som of t] itmosphere, by so many arts of necessity 
ind by frietwen; all of wi carricd away to some distant spots 
Te ct 1 to become the ] f new bodies 
I MACADAMIZED ROADS 
Before speaking of t ours and effuvia, of which the 
l re att eve Tere VV el “ mist not for 1 to obsery 
eth ft those subtile m ‘ = Or particles eheited and thrown con 
mtivintoet r by fretion ar il processes of manutacto 
r t Dust, or mor \ ' substances, produce the most 
s rHIcIONSs ¢ } enecs, when inhaled constantly or 
Tu s. Tl ‘ Ss, The mu = membrane of the ar-} 
ges vi t skin, suther severely from dust, whether it be merely 
i t n unical irnt from? yu har pungeney of ‘ 
pulverized substane He the workmen b nu to the 
mnerous trades, in the ope ns of which a deeree of dust 
vv ire so often: affeeted with hs, consumption, ast 
vr tysis, ete. In large towns a@ vreat improvement has boon 
tr jin the streets—that whieh is called macadamization ; t 
¢ ear not taken to re \ dcury wet weather. the ‘ 5 
nm of can < turn it to powder—it 
‘ tre riv watered 
= t w“ 1 tine iv i 
‘ t! fe rt nn Ver 
Tia rh the ' sof mortalty “ 
rr nwhiecl he powdered yvrar 
‘ Saruy enyender im tue res} 
" te fy, ang 
‘ ones the y 
1 fal wee 
miacadamized streets are water Vhe« 
mosphere, produced by the eva may preve Verv prejudie 
The evidence afforded by need! s would 
lead us to believe that dust reaches to the « tons of 





* tharotos 





We may also mentor 


bie tor the cunsu 


the bronchi. 
Tot @uviss 





search of health, amid foreign chmes 
rather reside amidst green fields at home, 
e of conveyance notoriously and peculiarly salu 


by 


sea-— 
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Tod 
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—or in weather when the roads are free from cust. 
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| ODOURS. 

In the time of Boerhaave, marvellous attnbutes were assigi 
to the odorferous principle; but human opmien, ever vibratin Ke 
a pendulum, between Two eXtremes, how citer Underrates oF \ 
overlooks the imfluence of urs. The numerous ex; nts 
made on them by philosophers are forgotten, or remain w 
ind the organ of smellis considered only as it contributes th 
comelness of the countenance, or tie communication pleas or 

npleasant sensations. ture, however, has not been less 

rate in ths, than in other portions of the human we 
parts of the organ of smell, greatly convoluted sinuous thus 
contrived to expose a larger surface to the action of « : 
hel rancs upon waieh they act being near the orain, ana « m 
micat with it by peculiar and important nerves, &¢ On 1 
ther ha we possess abundant evidence of t ea and ext 
sive dithuston of odours: the scent of some spicy anc wery iis 
s perceived at the distance of thirty or lorty mules from the cous 

** And many a league, 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, okt Ocean smile 
re Odoriferous substanecs, th n : 
nt safuetida, each particle has ite 
i the 320 000,000, 000,000,0100,0000K | fa 
( : re has given to our rve st t! 
power of appreciatl so rare an emanation, and as s i urs 
es much disgust as others allord pleasure, per e het 
rely an ! i accessory property of lx tne “ 
itter ‘ f form is, to Matter the sense : \ 
pserve as a t « eof the most ot t 

i IsiV intoNnicnte senses; and § el i sms { ia 
sewer, A “ seme, are less so thar t } 
SUArcely perk scot arising from some slit W 
1 i t sus the i rhe ol Ouse i i “ 
generally it pervade created matter. Not alone 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THINKS I TO MYSELF—WHO? 


Broapway I wander up and down, 
(The Boulevards of our great town 
iv + Royal 

ts rows of shops, 
nees and slender tops 


pws to i easure loyal 





f wieditate, as round T gaze 
With nonuled sorrow and amaze 


On many a ghttnng trith 


Wiulet peepong into splendid stores 

1 think of bills, a husband's bores 
And try my sighs to stitl 

Though manv a lovely face is there 


Jo matron beauty, calmly far 
Oradeoked with smile 
Like Miss ©. with hoyden look 


Asif all hearts by storm she t 


and dimp 


OO, 





Or pensive, like Miss Sunple 

I cannot, f my reirain 

From wishing (hough | know ‘tis vain,) 
Jos me old aneestor; 


ire no grandpas in our days, 


eas hard to raids 





stor 


ve disay peared from earth 








i lad | ns given birth 
Aunts, uneles, grandmas wrinkle« 
Ss ry, like Romulus, they've sprung 
To yon, and eer ther part youny 
Ob! sa water sprinkled 
No on, When asked for whem 
Vt ven he rnournine garb of gloom 
They v4 Simply sivhin 
ica ! ect, ibe 
(\ Ls wears a dauvhter reed 
So n has been dying 
T} \ fT think aloud 
yy! t Ain on the passing crowd 
or rs, hike myself, 
Who's coach so new and tasteful’s that ? 
Oy re Is tt« Mrs 
hier? yard deaitul 
\ + tanhope rollin ; 
Another Phasnix Despy 
Ww! ther often dandled 
| | retinoon ber knee 
VW i r hand mdustrious!y 
Her has handled 
lo ts suller a sea change 
Yond to something neh and stran 
Ader { with glittery ewels 
Who vile suapopee that dast belle 
{ Pleased sits v tell 
My rah crewrols? 
lie y see the P's J 
\ ‘ we thre rave 
Arou ne holy pietun 
A bo \ ht trom: this tar da 
DP val je re id nat 
W ‘ tspotor strietur 
But tolly th so long a lst 
1 tain tro bling must desis 
And t el theres great attraction 
Between my fingers and my pen 
I write of things and not of men 
1 { detraction 
some oth or aay, when ET hav 
0 fly's tollowers Pil rhwm 
Perhaps vou ll seorn the offer 
But my reflections shiming thr " 
Your po V . Pleased my view 
(nd caused this forward protl ELLA 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


SKETOCIUES FROM TIE SPRINGS, 











Congres ull, Saratoga, July 
Drs Pie tides ot fashion, ike those of the sea con 
tant imo ' Psooner ¢ one wave recede than another 
takes ts pla i ) tt springs is One Carriage passes 
way with isl t-hearted Oecupants, another arrives at the gate 
ind there sta ; of the Coneress, with his ever isant 
smile and court ready to 
\V ei speed the purtin vest 

| usty { scarcely spoken, before the * new arriva 
engro ' ention , and your mineral-water companion of 
vesterday vants m your memory, to make room for some new 
acquaintance ot to- in hus turn, ts also doomed to mingle 
with the mistv 1 ‘ sot the past, and, in a bret pertod, to 
e forgott forey Mriendships formed here are tleeting and 
yanescent Exeitement is the grand olyect of pursuit » and how 
in people be ’ rease Ne as to expect those to fred who never 
ve lersure to fA 

Nearly every h { Village overtiowin visitors 
e still coming | | not attempt to give vou a particular de 
cription of the viduals I have encountered here and for 
ten thousand reasons, three of which, however, will suffice at the 
resent tim In the first jl ce, L have no idea of manutacturine 
1 book of travels during this hot weather In the second, (mark 


what an eve | have for business.) most of the people here are sub 


seribers tow Mirror, 
you know. And * 


scribers, (if 


either the time or 


and [ never take any liberties with them, 


lastly, and to conclude,” those who are not sub- 


any such there be!) cannot be supposed worthy of 
Yet, dear ——, if you will take 


«chair with me in this spacious drawing-room, (you had a glimpse 


the trouble 


| of the piazza in my last,) I will point out a few characters from 
among the company there assembled, and tell you all I know about 
them Oh, come 


| along; we will say nothing to wound the feelings of anybody, for 


This may amuse you tll the bell rings for tea 


i 


scandal, | am aware, is your utter abhorrence, vet it is a very fa- 


shionable accomplishment at most watering-places, although, I am 
happy to say, I have heard little of it here 
You 


yonder? 


observe that mild, matronly-looking lady, near the window 
Her 


in interesting one, and not destitute of a moral. I 


Is she not a pattern of neatness and propriety ? 
story must be 
wish I knew it. I remember her from my boyhood, and shall never 
forget her looks one fine Sunday morning, as she entered Trinity 


church, leaning on the arm of poor —— I never saw any thing 


more beautiful than she, at that moment, appeared to my inexpe- 
nenced eyes; all my after dreams of female loveliness were 
associated with her I could not im igine a being more perte et: 
but I was very young then, and she was engaged to be mar- 
ned I saw her again, after I had arnved at man’s estate ; but 
on, iow altered’ She was still t —— and she had some 





misunderstanding, and he had gone to England, and died there, | 


think they told me. T never heard any further particulars. Sull 


she was much admired for her beauty and beloved for her good 
ness of heart, and, as she was immensely rich, must have had op- 
portunities enough of formmg what is generally understood, a 


‘convenient alliance,” for men, or Tam much mistaken, were as 


dly-wise formerly as now. JT never saw her afterward, until we 























| worl 
met the other day at these springs. There are more old maids in 
the world than remain so from necessity 

| — 

That no American should wish to trace his ancestry further 
back than the revolutionary war,” isa good sentiment. I admure 
and will stand by it. Yet, while I disapprove, most heartily, of the 
conceited airs and flimsy pretensions whit certain little people 
trrogate to themselves on ac nt of their birth-right, T eannot 
scrit to one part eot the « tI am in the habit of hear rex 
pressed on these subjects. It as not “the same thu to 3 i 
least, whether my father was a count or a coal-heaver, a prince or 
vpickpocket — T would have all my relations, past, present and to 
come, good ind respectable people, a 1 she ld prefer the blood of 
the Howards to that of the eonviets of Botany-bay—nor do T be- 
heve fam at all singular in these particulars. Its nothing more 
than a natural fee Still T would not think ill of a man on ac 
count ol V fort et may hay tt a st H we 
far . y ‘ e hel tpopet d to be « a the laj 
ufiiuence and powet The tirst may be one of nature’s nobleme 
ind t the i poor deg notwithstanding all his splendour; ar 
tha fre ently happens, every day experience fiords us 
ibunda test That the claims of all to stinet s i 
rest upor rhe own tnd dual ta ts dey " ent and « iracter 
is also nd doctrine cannot be disputed ; vet t Is no rea 
son Why We silo not feel | s und be« pride the 
renius tegrity or gallant be rott set n whom we sprul 
No \ r st tle uN nl hiuanalyle ment 
‘ no t mdulye a seers ow of satis! \“ ‘ t 
plating the reots {hus family tree He came from rpood stock 
the old Dutch settlers of New-Amsterdam in which no bl 1 
that flow the human veins either purer, better or braver. H 
foretat s were eminently cor cuous as christ s, 8 s 
sages; they oceupied the } ices ot h mur withority 
were ee iment of their day a neration i}, notw 

imding t Siade of 7 cule wie L poy rw r has ¢ t 
trour ind erwoven with tl fiistorv, their me ies WILL eVeT 
be cherish 1 I virtue ceases to be an att e of the hum 
mind The s t of this gentlem ind s hberal views 
have been the t ne Of universal | . i I 
Go not enjoy the priv ‘ Ss pers il i ne I know 
nust t 1 gentle wm—the mild 1 ber t express ‘ s 
tac . is r habits his ( s wan 
ull bespeak ty and, to use the bu ' of Queen Elizabeth, a 
unto him “letters of recommendation thir out the world 

t gentleman ts { ew An swho combine at 
literary taste with indefatigable siness ts Had he devote 
his lite to le s t ! ‘ ! wo vel ‘ 
spichous trie 1 ‘ 1 st ed ‘ r\ ] ‘ bite hi 
eliver an address one that s sed me for its elevanc oft 
style und literary serTin ! But this is a money hing 
land; and Mr. - ce Hl k. We eS und others 
vue found the « ¢ . . ad ae on” tens 
} iis aces t K mor ‘ t ] AS besides ua 
bank notes the verv best notes im the universe 

Young - s famous for his flute. his « nd the r of 

lus servants He never travels without ft adozen. One ‘ 
dresses ve i s him alwavs wit ealh distance Hk 
avs the G in flute with great t ind w 1 mos t 
tnhined a t heeps a t rn an | of a Very pet breed 
‘ mstan ’ it s hee Ss Lhe es ‘ aa t te 1 ir t t I uo 
t house that ay ner iN been assig 1 him on acc 
this n s Tope s ts ? Wis ‘ erry > 
s es, a e lane ! des rto !] the nei ood s 
turbed as little as poss by his ete hots He is the t 
of the surrounding country, and com s have frequently bee 
lodged agamst him for annoving qmet, well-disposed « ns 
throughout the day, and kee gy them awake during most of the 
mght. Wherever he goes he pavs double board, as ae 





tlemen undoubtedly ought to do, and he therefore enjovs a kind of pri- 


vilege to blow awav as long and as ot 





nas he thinks proper 


everlastingly going. At 
John, and away runs the 
It is curious to see these two worthies hur- 


man in livery answers his bell, which is 
the first stroke of the hammer away runs 
dog close behind him 
rying up stairs, and the exhibition never fails to create a laugh 
throughout the building, which, however amusing to the spectators, 


is a source of the deepest mortification and chagrin to poor John, 
who is the butt of all his associates in the kitchen on this account 
John has long looked upon himself as an injured and most unfor- 
tunate man, and once summoned sufficient resolution to remons- 
trate with his master upon his grievances—telling him, with tears 
in his eyes, and in a heart-rending manner, that if the dog was not 
discharged he should be compelled, however reluctantly, and not- 
withstanding the high wages, to look out for another situation, as 
it was quite impossible to say, when the bell rung, which was want- 
the dog or himself 

the indignation of Monsieur 
it. At first he 


irose from his seat, eyed his rebellious subject from head to foot, 


It is entirely out of the question to des- 


Flute, on hearing this com- 
, 


turned all the colours of the rambow—then 





ind tried to give vent to his passion in a stream of words; but, find- 


rth 


effort vain, he promptly kicked him out of the room, and 


commanded him from his presence for ever! John, however, 1s a 


nt fellow, and knows the value of a good place and high 


wages, or, to use his own phrase, “ which side his bread and butter 


is buttered’"—so he concluded to ret 


iin his place, in defiance of the 








laugh and the kicking, and still remains in his former service, and 
is still followed by that everlasting dog. Now, young is a 
nt ind so is his dog, and so are his servants, and so are all 





private servants at pubhe hotels. During meals, they are always 


You ire Liable 


way to mistake them for the regular wait- 


your orders accordingly. These they 


Then they seize 


rhis is 


provok i 


table, to convey them to their 





masters, who sit gormatr 7M your plate is empty, and the 
dinner is getting co This is monstrous. ‘Then the man with a 
servant sometimes gives himself airs towards the men without ser- 


1 
ird of two duels on account 


I repeat, they are a nuisance in 


bated 





t of view, and ought to be 











There is a knot of poht s ( great hereafter” and his dis- 
t shed colleagues, whom I must not mention, for fear of enter- 
e dreaded a vofy y politics—near them are the descend- 

nis of Ca Clint ind other renowned men, 

“ Whose names are with their country’s Woven ;" 

{the room ts filling with beauties, belles and beaux of all des- 
cr ms. Theger nanin ae ycoat, isquite afamous fellow here 
t nber of the tenis nee societies temperate in-every thing 
t water, of which he cs twenty tumblers every morning before 
stat ( : r ‘ is done so for last six sum- 
mers. Hes a firm believer in its etficaey—delivers long orations on 
es ect to anv person who w iisten to him—p lls every new 
comer by t} iss ie enters the premises, and 1s known 
wvoided by ther of the * Water King.” That little girl 
k, who snaps her fingers at the slender buck in whiskers, has 
t sed six oO rs of marriave within the last twelve days She is 


. and often puts me m mind of Clara 


Ah. ha! my lithe Frenchman! that fellow is a character. I will 


























tell vouas t} | ed at West Point, not long since, 
four ‘ With Vis It was late m the evening 
en I arrived, 1 tne imost worn out with the fatigue of my 
ev, for! been the te of stage-coaches, railroad-« 
‘ il-boats, w t closing my eves for the last two days, I repaired, 
Ww Lil ¢ V t to the s tary couch that had been as- 
signed me the sel stor nm the fond hope of passing a few 
comtortable hours in t rms of Morpheus ;"* but one glance at 
' Due ¢ noer convinced me of the utter vy of any 
such expec I i it nearly crammed with my fellow 
s, who, if T migh ef a the che v display of hats 
Ss, Si 1 0 er es of wear r apparel, scatte ed over 
floor i udn 1 « } had evider 
1 4 ss tu s places to themseives ? 
i i Ins : vot s i ers 
ess ov tha this We s ir Cases, POSSESS 
s ints ¢ ela \s t tment was verv confine 
\ all the inha ts w awake, I thought I might as well spenc 
1 or tw r be going t ‘ und was abo 
oretire t tia s ‘ i ce ¢ lled « t It vou dor t 
wish to lose y ‘ \ id better turn! Observir tha 
i ya The ¢ 5. 58 sitt 5.4 ilrs, ete were occ plea ar 
the that seve t V ‘ Sst ers Were sleeping on U 
sent i thie ‘ t prudent to follow the advice 
st given to me, so ( neneed dis y nad was § 
st wa s ‘ r it was not i y belore li ! 
sell t nd ercey v sinking uncer the fluence of 
entie I to ¢ it e mvseil—to commis 
' v« mv ssl ite con ns, and t 
res, when that short, t merry Utts 
I ( nan ¢ © 4 ‘ the room ind i r cutting a 
} ‘ tw ming a passage trom a tave te opera 
SK ( the wae beds, sat himsel! 
t t of t ! t comn s, W the exclamation— 
Ab, | I tind n—this is him—nuimber te magnifique ! Now 
Is get some hi sleeps at last Again humming part of a 
tune, he | eeded to pre himself for Atter divesting 
nself of his apparel, and carefully depositing his trinkets and 
watch undez pillow, he fastened a red bandana handkerchiet 





ray and 


nal 
iround 





his head, and slid beneath the 


t Tp ine, as 





lively as a cricket. “It is superb,” he once more exclaimed aloud, 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. An 
— —— = : ——— —————— : —— ee 
} low - P * re chart lal len rut TT} ’ h +} 
At «“] have not had some rest for six dozen days, cerfarmement—and ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, true charity, inviolable, silent truth That furv, who, with t 
s the now I shall have some little sleeps. But, waiter,” bawled he, sud- 2 basest, most im hood, mmiutated my form, was going te make 
} : ae } “ What is t} » hennehd } } sl io) 
; hur- jenly recollecting himself. John came at the call What is it . — nen : . vee Like hersell; such, ay, such ones, have rendered the name 
denly recollecting . , THE PROTECTING GODDESS OF WOMEN. ‘ 
laugh o'clock, eh?” Wisdom Ue most rejected on eartl Turn thine eves away from 
ators, « Nearly ten. sir.” NotrwitustaNnpine her modesty, Minerva soon became an object | her, and follow me to my tempk 
John, * What time de boat arrive 7” of envy and dishke to all the other goddesses; for, even in Olym- The domestic Pallas educated the young maiden, but no riches 
ount “ About two.” pus, vanity is said to be a common female fault. * Behold,” 0 magnificence were hers. The imaye and protection of M va 
infor- * When he do come, vou shall wake me, some little minute they spoke, “the all-wise, she despises our company, we are not | were her only dowry, her daily, hourly mirror; and near the cot of 
nons- before?” s\ ently worthy to entertain her. And we should like to know | the bridegroom grew a beautiful tree: that useful, but peace 
tears * Ves, sir.” what is doing in her solitude? Perhaps she is conversing with — tree became the picture of her poor, but! IPpPy Marriage 
is not * And you shall get some of de champaign and oysters all re ady her pretty bud 
999 lest } epned , } } ine her y ] ‘ . . s 
| not- for my suppare Modestly Minerva stepped forward, showing her new, beautiful ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
m, as * Very well, sir.” invention, the web. * Look,” she said, ** my sisters, this, the si 
an } I rare 1s: lent ful labour ts my amusement. The thought of n nd | . , » 
want- “ Remember, Jean, I would not be pass ovare for ten tousand = lent, useful la se ; ny amusement. ‘The thought of my mind and JOURNEY FROM GALENA TO FORT WINNEBAGO, 
des- dollare.”’ the art of mv hands will make a garment, an ornament for man- = 
com- «© You mav depend upon me, sir.” said John, as he shut the door, kit > my sex will be more agrecably employed, anc ict men 
-then and made his exit longer and more durably, by diligence, than bw all the gambols of Tue ram tell copiously during the 1 t. and on the 1 n 
foot, « Ah, trés dien, and now for de little sleeps.” Uttering which, love Do you then not think one useful invention far more (ewhtecntl ve ho suns of a edv cessatic Those w tray 
find- he threw himself upon the pillow, and, in a few seconds, was in a agreeable to the mind, than all your talking and tiresome playing! ought often, however, to call to mind the remark of Ne ! 
, and delightful doze She returned to her solitude, unharmed by all the slurs of that “pleasure is the result of t and not permit elieht imme 
. } } Vocry ,. , 
.isa The foregoing maneeuvres and conversation had attracted the Mmahgnant envy os ments to arrest them. pa vw they have d ; 
high attention of all, and aroused me completely pom re 7 to make We set forward in ay ‘ but ws ot . 
5 ms . i . . . The vanquished goddesses were arming for a second attack , . 
utter « D—— that Frenchman,” growled a blatf old fellow next him, i ; nag hour, had the ple re to perceiv sof ite mitinat saad the 
: : * At least, it is plain,” they ened, “ Minerva was never made for . . 
f the as he turned on the other side, and in went to sleep , And | . hohe? W : fore nine o'clock, it was quite clear) We s 1, a short teme, at 
5 . ve nd how sho i she be is she not furmed im the old 
, and Most of the other gentlemen, however, raised their heads for a ome SON) Bracken'’s furnace Mr. Bracke ‘ e ns of ani 
: icy brain of the father of us all’ Her heart does not beat. for even 
-isa moment, to see what was going on, and then deposited them as . z remau th , t« cures 
that is but wisdom: the burning fire, enjoyed in tender embra 
re all before, in silent resignation. But one mdiv il, with more nerves | ; ——. ees on a newhbourme nde He ce 8 ' en 
' . : : 7 : flows not through her ves. Let her be venerated, let her be use 
wavs than fortitude, bounded out of bed, dressed himself m a passion, 1 " . tiful in casts and mpress S StK ex iow peared 
. ’ ful; but she will never be agreeable, be wish: 1 for will never be t 
wait- swore there was no sucht vas sleeping there, and went out ol é to hav ent ved ft the eurt < 1 sl eat At 
. y ’ ; . y : bn hat is superior to dear, blessed, chart love S 
they the room in a hutl This explon had an electric effect upon Rock-bra ] Fi s thrown 
. . . , . : —_ ds defended his da r “Do vou belev 
seize melancholy spectators, and a general laugh, which awoke all : : ; ou l we & ve | m ox 1 
¥ 3s} ; ve said, * that the warmth of this head did not flow from mv heart 
their basement story, was the result. For some minutes afterward the ; , { ‘ vi Is to exa Vans 
, ‘ My heart, av, mv heart prepared ts finest tibres And. oh. how ' 
d the merriment was truly appalling. Jokes, mingled with execrations, ; . It had b Lp clive on 1 af ' Kar of w 
. : , wise vou are, tot k that the veneration for ¢ 1 would ewer be 
ith a were heard in every direction, and the uproar soon became univer : ive ¢ feast and wes us | ved a con stan 
: 7 , " without love, or that eve ve should exist w : wenen 
 ser- sal Silence, however, was at length restored ; but all swmptoms Q . on the ot " iMr \ ‘ 7h lia 
Al . ag id ask the favourites of Minerva, of either sex for « ! 
‘ount of repose had vanished with the ‘ ent that gave them birth The s Wis to be | ‘ t ccortamty of strik ‘ 1 thew tlre 
“on . . . ot wisdom thev love her more warmly and 1 erly t thre 
ve in poor Frenchman, however, whose slumbers had been sadly broken * ; wey | of this He san titw That the 
} 1 , } would love ve for a hundred @itts of v itile aflectnor And 
by the nervous man, had turned mself upside ad had ac a vie rae s Wis o.. 7 ‘ v 
1 : 4 < rine Vv, mv tr born dat te Ar \ ‘ . 
lly gone to sleep once mor He began to » hard, anc ie ; - , easta We ! t t } 1 fol 
A ie . thee much, remet thy origm and tt j vf é 
= dis- finaliv, to snore—and s i snore t was enough to have H - : ; edw ) ty. ‘I { va t forty 
. . a ul e ceased, but all the gods and goddesses severcly felt } ords 
nter- kened the dead Phere was no such thing as standing it : aes athineis feet bye ( ept vf ‘ 
end- equanimity of his mmedife 1 drowsy tellow, who, on The coddess of wisdom appeared on eart a oll the lading  BUSSCH OF Bhe s ‘ h ‘ \ AN 
. } ] + thee 
first lying down, suid he was resvived to “steep in spite of thun fair were in a rage to become ov eases " . VW ‘ eheiis ty, eve ew ‘ ‘ \ 
ler” —was the first to give way. He sprang bolt upright, hastily gnought, “is easier than this? Her helmet, with th wl. we plant | Ucem sunk o ’ f it, eart 1 ore mt 
des- clapt both hands over hos ears, and called out, at the top of his non our head Shiva on - cmenniionn ma 7 stices \ fdrawn to the iw 
here ompass, for the Frenchman to discontinue that diabolical and f mail we v niinitely cant s: 1 ‘ besne ‘ issen " , ‘ . P 
} } ie ” r ane . - } ’ _ Tyhoiy its ‘ 
hung eadtul notsé Up jumped the red 1 cap, rubbing its eves \fedusa shall uy ur teenet i iene ae. ected w » In stooy . , 
efore n mute astonishment After hearing the heavy charge against It, gaik of nothing but the victories we « sales acta + wesnel aie these masses rhiae te i PY 
sum- with “a countenance more ins W than tt ger, and mitk \ tdo wet wa o le oddesses wisdom ¢ ve , My! ov 
ns On every apolugv im its power for the unt il Outrage it ( “Only a trif we 1 the ° f Minerva a ee ‘ lw 
new committed, down it sunk once more upon the pul fiided vell | = 2 . , | armo My sthers | AT wt ea bewral Va \ 
own away into the land of Nod. But new annoyances awaited my poor nd to vou. and 1. moreover, w | refuse to wear them ; the || @* ™%® It was t { | Thi bha t 
ria Frenchman ; for searcely had this event h yy ned, when the door oud peacock st ornament \ lov wy _ om : : eG, tel ’ bot 4 M b's » whe i eceived byt 
has Was ropen i i ri Wis em trom Cahawhba, with a ons ty ‘ 4 t ( . ‘ Vv ¢ ‘ \ ‘} « ft Whe h r not a 
eis therce-look t hat fis periel um, that at ‘ s 1 ¢ 5 every w ( \ fina ef Mi Seaony 60 ws ‘ we wt t vet “ 
¢ F et oon ' - ' ' \ 
ira racted eral attenti k awe ‘ era te the | 205} tsho van io nie ‘ : a of 38 : ip ot Mr \ ‘ wove 
its Of All bel s I! i n ’ e micde of the that she may t ng \ ‘ Nrac t “ sade , : 
will floor. thrust both han » hus bre es ckets, pressed his * on eanain Ken elie \ \ . we Pere dM l t , 
neé siowlv together t his eves erately around the apartme | ee ¥ ~ ete . { lowa j t " et M 4 
with the expression of , a to insist | disreaili * low my ely, | jueen, Mi o ‘ R ~— . } ; Viert 
Pp my Which is number ten?” | i 1, im a tone which wn he < t mc } , ind t ee ‘ ! | ery 
sa il the tenants of the basement s Ah, I perceive!" cont rhe on ed to them t . n of BS ve. the “ eo 
red, ed he ! i no the I ! I und Javing v nt ha su eh ‘ { ! ' \ t 
n s fled { ‘ R 
1 as him. * J e's some mis f A man mv bee ev? We : ‘-' etur 
few s see what s 1 ‘ ] k st er, you're the { ] 1 ” eceived \ toe I ion i mw @XCAN ! ' t t 
eat rong box You've t i mv bed 4 niust s v good f esa m ‘ she t = ty her task wn oon im wer i ! eve 
ny irters \W sh I Man's ¢ nance, as he Abo t Th , the anrer of a with o , 
“ slowly raised his hea t« ‘ s drooping or s of vis dess, nev ney ‘ ‘ r ‘ \ k yt In ‘ | { 
its ind took oblique s i from ¢ iwha Yo tl t pow ind most b ve 1 Pallas I; r f M 
over are} e wrong | re ited he of ‘ —** number ten ts “ sery \ Ss s ! i P ’ | \ . ty 3 , 
\W property vor s VK s. 8 etey eness * to r) ¢ \ V " it t ne t ‘ it ' ‘ ‘ t ‘ t \ " ' ' ly 
r The Frene nan was resioned t sf i ther r hums t sot ¢ r \ s | t r r illvi ! } 
ers gether, t s sm ‘ stot \ ad. without 1 bye i \ \ ‘ t \ ke white t ‘ t 
s the slightest resista cloguent silence It was verv ev bent ce ot J \ ’ ‘ iA i | 
ne dent to him, as w s ‘ R t there was no withista -_ iH what eee oa Fee 
end +. pers s of s e, who dgatst ise a youm mana es ‘ t the ben tail ‘ i an eve 
> Mall ‘ \ SW 4 s car | i ad pistols | s er pea CK. a nt \ I 1 ott vict ee ! t ‘ I 
not ket. to | Vv «¢ ev The tants of t es Whi i « “ wrinkles ur ! 
that scment wo ( t { t tin t r ' neliness, then ‘ to diess mm of M va m s t { 
ur s on trom wina re zt the tate her v rn t ’ st re \ e and re s , ‘ : 
e} S | F t ( 1 r ment ( e ¢ edy purit I \ \ { Ai \ t { 
vice sho \ x ra < ‘ Kiied A man a dav, ar Suce the ‘ bicrhite v t ? bolt of J er i ivi i nf 
\ j Wast st 1 " , ¢ trifled w et ' | < ’ ' v1 
: Certain}, B to. sheets down the throat. and 1 Seductress she cried ) ’ t lue f “ | 
© of t isk ot s s Ss g ‘ t to ene ter eyes t im i ih Be i iy \ 
se- th s f a person w weers s t Thev are t in reality t t | 1 
dt Wavs to be av Immed t . ss W ‘ Miners ‘ One t . mh ‘ ’ Nj ; 
t! But t Fr He was no ner in his new r e Medusa The s of he « became those of a ' eady to pre | 5 , ' F 
y a res than J ¢ t 1 that champaig ur, hissing ser : Phi vast he ) ‘ ed rout \ ve i t ! 
ora ar Vsters were i ream bie se, sat l is tende ( ere knees { l) AlOS® Ze ‘ r 
sel the side of ‘ t s viv ss h f, wit tas t Be sweet ] that base « ' t of r try for ‘ \ n¢ t 
a— iur at Sf : t. H hardiv finished, w s east-piate efore w ! e, RO diss t no be , “ by wt ] t the supe 
ow the stear s ! rt g nd he received seness can star beheld he \ n Do t hy ve ‘ te le ‘ é Cant i ba j Y* ‘ 
fa i€ gra g ne that cons ence of the time he ha nocent « ! ‘I st virtue service Is 1 ! sty | tune im « vers © resources and 7] the ¢ \ 
ing lost in dressing. he had none left to eat his supper~and that, if and innocence How couldst thou ever be » daughter of Minerva, | and partaking of the hospitalities politely otlered by Colonel D 
und he did not h v, he would be too late for the nu! At this, he tt fairest vears of t e were thus infan sly r IT dk his rent mil t ed r way i \ of Do 
vet arose—vawned—stre ed his person out at full length, and, with mand and only reward peacetul labour, unadorned modesty, domes four mile Soon after passing throug 
und the ejaculation—* I shall get some siceps nevare’—bid us good- tic faith and simplicity ; and how can gorgeous splendour, how gave Way, In Crossing a ily, and | uw 
ud, night, and slowly took his leave eee, can pride 1 these Finally, my higheet gift as the delay, to visit the adjacent diggings 
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whi ire extensive The ore is found as at other mines, In regu- 


ar leads, and not seattered about promiscuously in the red mar! 


Masses of brown oxide of iron, were more common here than I 


! them elsewhere 


tice 


nents of hornstone occur. They appear to be, most com- 


ly, portions of nodules, which exhibit, on being fractured, va- 

Night overtook «fore we entered Porter's grove, which 1s 

so the seat of mining and smelting operations We are indebted 

tot pitality of Mr M., of whom my companion was an ac- 

imintanee, for opening his door to us, at an advanced hour of the 
ey i Distance from Willow springs, twenty-five miles 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


He ERRESTRIAL MAGNETIOM, ete.—Having perused 
ith much interest and satisfaction, we feel it a duty, on 





A <Ew 
this work w 
trention of our numerous readers to the new 


id starthne theory wloch the sq@entifie author has endeavoured to 


Whether this theory be tenable or not, scarec- 


( wm nis i 

ly too much pra can be awarded to the bold projector, for the 
wiauner tn which he has brought it before the public. [It appears 
that he was in seareli of a very different object, connected with the 
medical profession, when he discovered that a regular cham of fact 
and reasoning had imperceptibly led him to a solution of the great 


tl sblem which has iD izzled plulosophe rsof every age, Viz, terre stnal 
t or the polar direction of the 

atheme of unusual int 
1 tie nursery 


sors chur, we feel convinecd that a few observ 


nagnetisin magnetic needle. This be- 


rest to all classes of readers, from the 
ive occupant of a profes 


' 
WoOrTRK 


iquusitive urchin « to the or 


thons on the 





before us, cannot be unaceeptable to the patrons of polite literature 
Amonet many well-known y honomena, not hitherto accounted 
for, are the virtues and powers of the loadstone, This wonderful sub 
ince, we know, lias the faculty of commumeating @ portion of tts 


ae 
stances, such as iron, steel, 
el and coba olf, We 


, that a stecl bar or wire, thus maynetized, if freely sus 


mysterious tatlucnce to various other su 


It, thereby rendering them magnetic hke it 


by itseentye, ina horzontal positon, will net turn inditler 
jut of space, but will take a determinate drection, 
We say ne ly, Dbecau in cer 
nity of the bar or 


ently t 
whichis nearly north and south 


rovery f 


of the earth, the northermext 





“ » oeviat i nile true astronomiuc met in teward the west; 
r ott yl toward the east; while, in other places, it 

con with the meridian itself. This deviation is called fhe a 

” roofed ? t cedle, or t ra fi f pass; a 


nomenon never vet accounted for, unless Dr. Metealf has ac 
e ted foritin the work before us. 


property of the load- 








It has beon justly observed, that the direet 
wis one of th st discoveries Which man ever made. It gives 
ft» navigator n ilible method of recogmmmy the direction of 
thor track across the boundless ocean, in the midst of the darkest 
i \ When fogs or tempests have cutirely obscured the hea 
von A magnetie needle, balanced upon a pivot, points out the 
fixed cy nv i y ought to keop; and this valuable mdica- 
ton con nt as eu ly as even the observation of the 
stars, Prov to th nvontion, so useful and sumple, the sarlor 
could not venture to a distance from the coast. The discovery of 
the compass has given hum means of launching into the ocean 
tself, and of s ho noW regions unknown to the most powertul 
hations ob antiquity 
In this ca as with most other useful inventions, we are ino 


rant of the person to whom society owes such an invaluable gift, 


We do not even know preeiscly, what nation was the first to em- 


ploy the polarity of the needle, as a method to obtain a fixed dirce- 
tion inspa But we do know, that its variation from the parallel 
of the astronomical meridian was first discovered by Christopher 





in search of a western continent, to 


hended that 


Columbus, on his first voyage 
the great terror of his officers and crew, who “appre 
ass wus about to lose its mysterious virtues, and, with 
le, what was to become of them ina vast and track- 
ling the account of this interesting fact, in 


r countryman, Washington Irving, adds, 


less oecan? In conclu 
of Columbus, ou 


“The phenomenon las now become familiar to us, but we stdl con- 








tinue ignorant of its cause. Ttis one of those mysteries of nature, 
open to daily observation and experiment, and apparently sunple, 
froin their fan init hut which, on investigation, make the hu 
man mind e¢ ekous its limits; baflling the experience of the 





pracneal, and humbling the pride of seienee 








This variation of the maxnetic needle has puzzled philosophers 
even more than the cause of its general polar direction; and given 
rae to numerous theo ind systems which vainly endeavour to 
account forthe phonomenon. During the course of years, however, 
humerous practi expernnents of sci nific navigators have ascer- 
tained one important faet, viz. that neither the north star nor the 
terrestrial pu w attracting agent; but that there are, at least, 
two magnetic | sin the northern hemisphere, whose actual pesi- 
tons hav om ascertamed and defined, and to the nearest of 
\ h, the n of the muarmer’s compass is generally direeted 
One of these magnene poles is im the eastern and the other in the 


continent, both of whieh are situated many degrees from 








We 

th north pole. Captain Parry has becn on several sides of the 
western magnetic pole, and found the compass obedient to its at- 
tractive influence. When east of it, the needle pointed west, and 
when north of ut, the needle pointed south; when at or near u, 
the needle lost its polarity, and pouted to the centre of the globe 





imatted, it only remains to discover the we 
g nunes of wren 

others suppose that the earth contains with- 
vet, lying ina direction nearly comeing with 


This fact being a 
tive 
in those reuik 


it to be unmense 





agent; Some Writers suppost 


ms, wh 
n itself a huge mag 
the axis of rotation, and t 
of the earth. It was reserved for our scientific countryman, in the 
work before us, to strike out an entirely new theory, alike remark- 


able for its originality, its boldness and its philosophical plausibility. 





tits powers were collected at the poles 


1¢ we understand the subject correctly, there is a subtile, impon- 
derable fluid or element, pervading the whole universe, to which 





fluid, philosophers have given the name of caloric. This subtile fluid 
or element, which must primarily emanate, as a creative principle 
from the Deity himself, is the medium of life, energy and activity 


Among the rubbish of the diggings, |) 1” all material substances. It is, in fact, the soul of the universe, 


for by it and through it, all things exist and subsist. It is, accord- 
ing to our author, the connecting “golden chain,’ 
umon, between the heavenly bodies, preserving planets and even sys- 
tems in their respective stations and orbits, and the atoms which 
constitute each individual planet, 

Now, according to the theory of Dr. Metealf, it is the unequal 
distnbution of this fluid throughout nature, and its perpetual effort 
to find an equilibrium, that causes the magnetic needle to rest pa- 
rallel with the course of its ceaseless currents; and these currents 
niust forever flow directly toward the foe 
But that point is not the north pole; which region, being, 
probably, oceanic, instead of continental, has a higher temperature 
than any point on the western continent, near the latitude of se- 
venty devrees. 

The firs 
Is “to trace 








al po nts of the greatest 


cold, 


ect of our author, in the treatise under consideration 





some of the most striking analogies of caloric and clee- 











trict to show that they are radically the same subtle, impondera- 
ble, 3 all-pervading clement; and that its unequal distribution 
throughout nature, is the cause of all the various powers and attraec- 
tions of ponderable matter with which we are acquainted, 

A complete history of calorie,” continues the author, “ would 


munt of all the chanves and transmutations perpetu- 
ally gou vhout matter. Itis the grand instrument of the 
Alnughty, by which he exeeutes the laws of nature. 
that thun 
raises mountains from the ocean, 
sky. It eps below, and the earth trembles, rocks 
tre melted, and pyramids of flame ascend a the ck 

Neither our time nor linuts will permit us tg attem 


embrace an ace 


ron thros 


It is calorie 
fers in the heavens, as the voice of omnipotence; which 
and piles them lke turrets in the 
expands in the ¢ 
Ve nus! 
pt an analysis 


of this nevel and sublime theory: but we must rest contented with 


earnestly inviting the reader’s attention to the book itself; which is 
many respects, the most remarkable publication that ever issue 


Wi 
ss of its generalizations, and the comprehensive 
first heard of its 
rd te 


from the Ay tremarkable for its or 


for the boldine 


to 


nerican press pronounce 


nahty, 


range of enqury which it embraces. When we 


objeet and sceptical in res » its results, 


an attempt to solve the most mysterious and perplexing pro- 


pretensi hs, We Were 


berg 
ed the attent But we must 

fur 
t 


mile IG 


lem that ever enga n of philosophers. 


confess, after a careful perusal of the rk, that it has vone very 
moof the problem ; if, indeed, it be 


mward aselut nota 


nuthor seems 


sfactory explanation of magnetic phenomena, The 
to have had a yust conecption of the cause which has veiled the dis- 
covery from pr ling inquirers, who have been hitherto unable to 
r 1 foratiractions generally. He refers the attraction of mag- 
netism to the same cause Which produces all other attractions, viz 


orice, in some of its forms. He has connected the science of mag 
“er ’ 








netism with the whole eircle of physics. Even admuatting his effort 
is been a failure, the etlort has been truly sublime. There is a force 
and sumpheity, with a tone of independence, in his style of treatin 
the subjeet, which are truly fascinating to all those who are fond of 
lofty s ons. There is no quackery or mysticism about it 
Itusa sword that cuts in every direction. This student of 
natar 1s ¢ vcd to eNpiain the profouncest niysteriocs of meteoro- 
lowy, as th 1 they were matters of common lnport; Iw 
must, im can acknow . that he has shed much hyeht on 
every subjeet which he t hed, and that these sulyeets are 1 
ther few nor of minor importance. Dr. Franklin brought aerial 
hing from the skies, and proved its identity with common ele 
treity. But our author has gone still further, and proved the iden 
tity of calone and hghtning; and he is the first philosopher who 
has dared to concerve and demonstrate this grand and comprehen 


sive truth. Wedo think that his speculations on electricity and its 























relations to ealome, are the most orginal and imteresting that cou 
po y engage the attention of philosophers. Should lis doctrines 
be sustau by the coneurrence of the savans of Eur ype and this 
country, as we believe they must, they wil constitute a most bri! 
hant epoch inthe annals of science. Without professing to be « 
petent to decide, there seems so much common sense and plausibili- 
ty about the theory, that itis impossible not to convinced that 
many mysterics have n satistiet vy cleared TI Ir 
has earned the whole subjcet along with lum, as t h he had been 
treating the most common-place toy Chymis 
try, geology, chmiate, electricity, light te., have a 
passed in review before him. Hel fhehtn 
and without fietion it may be said, the thunder 
talked, as friend to friend 

Without pretending to deere the question, whether the au has 
solved the great problem o uneusm, We must say that his work 
contams more fresh and ongmal n fer THAN ANY puliieation of thre 
same size that we remember ever to have read. We venture to pre 
dict that it will have a mere extensive circula mn 1 Eur pre, t n 
any scientific work which has appeared for a long time, notwith 
standing the abstruseness of the subjeet. Few modern works have 


idence mt prog 
the curtains of darkness, 


VieW of Mankind the secret 


done so much to strengthen ous conf 
It has 
which have so long concealed from the 


ressive 


Vanceoment of science raw as 








springs by which many of the oper ms of nature move on with 
energetic and harmonious regulanty 

We know of po better criterion of lofty talent and clear sagacity 
than the power of bringing the most diffieu!t ar struss ries 
down to the comprchensi f every ¢ wut This has been the 
charactenstic of every great nnad that has created a new epeenh in 
scwnee, from the davs of Aristot! ywwn to Bacon and Franklin 
Our author has blended ealoric, cleetne:ty, galvanism, magnetism, 


geology, meteorology, physielegy, astronon ete., all together; 





and, what is most remarkable is, th epartments 





science clucidates every other, in a manner the most novel and 
stnking. This mode of connecting all the departments of know- 
ledge together, retuinds us of “the golden everlasting chain,” which 


reached from heavy : which, according to the 
prince of poets, held universal nature together. We have never seen 
ms so natural and perfectly sumple, as his theory of 
atmospheric electricity —of rain 

Sut the question of all-absorbing interest is, has our anthor proved 
the identity ? { has he solved the great 


—and 


n to the earth, and 


any explanat 
winds, etc. ete. 


of calone and electricity 





or bond of 





enigma of science, the problem of magnetic polarity? If he has ac- 
complished either, he has created a new epoch in physical science, 
and given a fresh impulse to thought throughout chnstendom. We 
do not pretend to decide on a matter of so much importance; but 
we are strongly inclined to believe that he has done both. 

Gladly would we present a few quotations; but our limits ad- 
menish us to pause, and prevent our making the several interesting 
extracts from the work itself which we had intended. 

Admitting that the author has embraced some errors, and even 
that he has failed to demonstrate the truth of his theory, still his 
work is calculated to do immense service, because he has unque> 
tionably opened a new path in this department of physical invest- 
gation. He has manifested that boldness and independence of mind 
which accompanies the love of truth, and which can spring only 
from the strongest convictions that he is right. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE.—{ Second notice.}| We have for some 
time had this publication in use, and can, therefore, speak confi- 
It is really a work which no family, 
no student, should, on any account, be without. It contains almost 
every thing: grammar, gazetteer, dictionary, synonymes, lst of 
abbreviations, proverbs, terms and phrases in the Latin, French and 


lently of its merit and value. 


Spanish lan es, Scripture proper names accented for pronun- 





ciation, christian names of men and women, maxims, population 
table, polities, geography, topography, statistics, commerce, chro- 


nology, philosophy, accurately and compendiously arranged, and 
just the sort of matter which, when people want it, they never know 
where, under he It is withal neat, portable and 
cheap, and has already reached its third edition. No one should 
be without it, as it is, What it purports to be, a “ treasury of know 

’ We need scarcely add that it is from the press of Connor 


and Cooke. 


aven, to look for. 
lie 


Loader 
ledy 


look- 


portTry.—It strikes us, in 





TREATISE ON VERSIFICATION ANI 
ng through the pages of this pamphlet, that 11 comes from an 
intelligent man and sensible writer. The paragraphs which alone, 
as yet, we have found leisure to pernse, are worthy of attention and 


wive us a favourable opinion of Mr. Spalding’s talents 


btrusive and modest, and we wish him well. 


respect, and 
The author ippears ul 
He puts the present essay forth as a preface to a large poem om the 
United States. The sul is noble and commanding, and, if pro- 
perly handled, will place on the poet’s brow an unfading wreath. 
We may hereafter again advert to the treatise, to which as yet we 


ect 


have not had time to do justice; but authors will please bear in mind 
that our journal is not a rerfci, and our space for literary notices is 
lumited 


THE WoORKs OF OHNSON.—A complete American edition 
in two elegant vetavo volumes, has bee® published by George Dear- 
llins and Hannay. It contains all the 
tionary; and 


irly, 


SAMUEL 


born of this cityv—sold by C 


works of the want of Enghsh literature except his dic 
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examined it time, to see uf 


SOE 


lin some quiet corner. Th 


irom its Aputude we particul 


even that was not snugly embodn is Su- 
perb work isinvaluable to immense classes of readers, and hke Con- 


ner and Cooke's edition of Scott, is calculated to add thousands and 
lebrated author 


indebted to these twe volumes for 


to these already acquainted with its ec 


Wi 


thousands 
Dopimes 


DUCKWORTH mre 





the enjoyment of a untum of hearty langhter—the necessary con- 
sequence, we think, of a perusal. They display a very considerabk 


power of broadly-develope humorous desenption, and remind us 


n peculiar to some of the older novelis 
pen of Dr. Green, the able and p 
journal which appears extending 





of the unchecked love of { 


rK is said to oe from th 


The w 
puli Constellation, 





re tor of tl 
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ts circle of admirers and patrons 

Miserniy J. & J. Harper. A small volume, said to be by 
Bulwer. Strongly written, and of a horribly atrocious cast; but in 
ur OF n, belonging to a bad school, meuleating a detestable 
moral, and caleulated to vitiate the thful taste. The author 
leserves to be horsewhipped. 

Tue rartuenox.—For July.—Published at Umon College. A 
work really creditable to both editors and publishers. The matter is 

ht, agreeable, varied and intelligent, and the plate (by Durand) 
idnurable. We sincerely trust the editors are properly encouraged, 
is th reuly Serve success 

MeMoiks OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—Carey & Lea. Two 
ctodecimo volumes, by Captain Moyle Sherer. That they will gra- 
nfv many readers we lave little doubt. The celebrated soldier and 
statesman has seen many striking vicissitudes, and the conqueror of 


ted by the populace through Lend 
Lea & Blanchard. A neat, pretty volume, 
British and American writers 


“ut, and the very thing 


been pel m. 


n has 
THe premicm.—Carey, 
hhons trom 
teenth cent An a 
put i set for trave 
NATURAL HISTORY OF 
& Ticknor 
Jerome V. C 
wok for old and young. 
This is another meritorious penodical, emanating 
ulucted by the senior class of Hamilt 


Sele 








iry. propriate 
ing. 

MASSACHUSETTS. —Boston: Allen 
This volum also embraces an cssay on ing! ny, b 
M.D. Itts full of delightful reading—a good 








FISHES OF 


THE TALISMAN 





from stucents It Is ¢ 




















College, and affords a | tesumony of their industry, taste 
and talents 
AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAzINE—For August. We have only room 
to say, that this modest and well-conducted work improves and 
succeeds. It always contains good writing, able independent criucal 
nonees, and other useful and agreeable n 4 
Decoraine.—Carey, Lea & Blanchard. A story, by Godwi 


Sweetly written, full of metaphysical beauty, and worthy the great 

author whose wns the title-page. 

Lea & Blanchard. \ 

Library of Romanee, cdited by Lertch Ritchie. Light 

leisure hours, 
HorNe's MANUAI 





name ad 
number of 


reauing fT 


HE BONDMAN Carey, 


FOR THE AFFLicteD.—Boston: Allon & Ticknor 
ous work; with an appendix, by our countryman, Bishoy 


New-Jersey. 





—Samuel Wood 
ls 


GEOGRAPHY 





& Sons. A cheap schoob 
American t pucs 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 


book, principally devoted to 


THE WAVERLEY ANECD: 


es.— Boston Fle 
gantly get up, and full of treasures. 
Taves is FRENcH.—Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 
young students, in the languag 
GREENBANK’S PERIODICAL LiDRARY.— Several more numbers of thes 
work have made their eppearance—full of interesting matter. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. Aj 


Bn ____ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The widowed mother to her child, is pret/y good, but has blemishes 
which compel us, though somewhat reluctantly, to decline it. We 
beg leare respectfully to remind correspondents, that by furnish- 
ing us with manuscript lines which they at the same time send 


to other journals, they expose us to the imputation of publish- | 





ing selected matter as original—a misdemeanur extremely 
ereditable to a literary journal, and as injurious to its real in- 
terests as it is sure to be detected. They whom this intimation 
concerns will understand us. 

D. F. R. is angry because we did not put certain initials to a para- 
graph, in number four, on Ce Vedid not know that he intenc 
his piece as one of a series of contributions ; if so, the muyste rious 
letters should hare appeared, by all means. May we solicit more 
of the same kind from our irritable friend, to whom we are also 
indebted for the few remarks in our last, entitled “ The Cherry. 
Let his next one be the Olive Branch! 

The three poctic effusions sent by G. C. K.—the Fragment, by La- 
chrymator—declined. 

Thanks to Mynalos. His pieces are received and welcomed. 

We hare a new package from Mr. Willis. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1833. 

Newspaper criticism—degencracy of the press.—It is a pity—it is 
a shame—itis a disgrace—but murder will out, “ though all the earth 
o’erwhelm it’’—the criticism to be found in newspapers, both Bn- 
tish and American, is worse than worthless. Weak tea and bread 
and butter—milk and water—-we cannot think of any thing stale, 
diluted, insipid enough for a comparison. With very rare exccp- 
tons, but one character pervades all the dathes, weekhes and 
monthlies wherever the English language is wntten—puff—putt 
puti;* morning, noon and night—summer and winter—octavos 
quartos, folios—blue covers, yellow covers, white, green and brown. 
Nothing but puff. It is a curiosity to read over the impartial no- 
nees appended to the works, as they come out in this country, by 
these sly rogues, the publishers, who are a!l making their fortunes 
by the way, out of the brains of the London writers. They not only 
reprint the eritiques which have appeared upon the original English 
editions of the work itself, which they are then republishing, but 
uso of all the other works which they have on hand, and which, 
ccording to the “ voices”? of the critics, must be perfect miracles 
{ wisdom. We have an indistinct recollection 
mwws by the names of Addison, Pope, 


eare, Steele, Smollet, T 








for wit, eloquence 
f cortam fel 
smith, She 





Johnson, Gold- 
penser, Hume, 
Robertson, Burns and others, whom, though they have not, at all 
times, shipped from our mind, we cannot, (so little have we heard 
f them larely,) at this moment mention. We can even, by th 
aid of a powerful memory, go farther back, and recall faint im- 
pressions of persons of the name of Homer, Virgil, Livy, Cicero 
Seneca, Horace, Anacreon and a few more writers, not with- 
out a ¢ of that transeendant genims—that dazzling 
ind indeseribable bnitlianey and beauty, which are to be found im 
every two-and-six-penny composition of us moderns, and which 
erines daily almost strangle themselves to deseribe. If the English 
and American papers went to Elysium, those ancient writers, of 








homson, & 











rlimmer 








whom we have spoken, would feel themselves not a littl: mortific 
it the manner in which they are eclipsed by the modern quill 
rivers; but if the books, so extravagantly eulogized, also found 


thar way into those bli 





ful shades, (an event not very probable,) 
their author-like solicitudes would be effectually allaved. 





On certain occasions, we have been really provoked at the result 
f our confidence in newspaper criuques—we may say particularly 
the foreign ones. Works described as of the most intense and 
fearful interest, and extraordinary merit, have turned out to be no 
better than ecatech-penny concerns—old uninteresting materials 

! , and garnished with all kinds of ridiculous and 
We read tales of the “most exquisite wit, 


with umperturbable gravity. We yawn over the “incidents of an 





“Pathos” no more wets our eyes, nor does 


unour” awaken a smile. Occasionally, it is true, we accidentally 
wight upon a book worth reading, but it is quite likely that it is one 


wlich has been wofully overlooked by the sleepy Aristarchuses of 
press, because tuthor was too proud to send it round on a 
gong expedition. tis a lamentable fact, that any man may get 
us work puffed. It cannot be tuo atrociously bad for praise—and 


prase cannot be too exorbitant forit. The bookseller’s putts! 


read them; and if you sw 





ow them, you should net make two 





sof an clephant. t outrageous extortions they are upon 
the eredulity of the age! What a horrible monotony of empty 


ruse!’ What appetite but must sicken at such a sea of cloving 


sweets! Partake of the banquet, good reader, and mark the dishes 
Honey molasses, sir ps, sugar, cakes, candies, all Mowing together 
glutinous streams, melting and thickenmg, and daubed over 


the author form, till eulogy becomes a disenst and 





very creatu 
isgrace. What a toil this must be to editors!) We pity their per 


or all the terms of language, all the ingenuity of phra 





sslozy have been long exhausted. They praise so abominably all 

common-place trash upon their tables, that when they have 
a really pleased with any thing, their endeavours to communi- 
ite ther actual nien fling them u 
enable. Oh, the long words! Oh, the rolling sentences! Miser 
thie language! It has no more force! In vain they would mak« 
hemselves heard. They have deceived so frequently, that they can- 
not procure any listeners; and the only consequence is, that a book, 
which should simply be pronounced “ good and readable,” is loaded 
with such a cargo of superlatives and exclamations, that instead of 


log it good, they only turn it into ridicule. 





the greatest distress ima 








Post-office.—The few observations in our last, on this sub- 
ject, did not include all the causes of complaint. Among those 
omitted, were several of great importance to newspaper editors and 
readers. To the irregulanty of the mauls is frequently added the dis- 
honesty of some insignificant persons about the offices, who pilfer 
letters of small sums. The proprietor of this journal has often had 
occasion to observe this, as itis a common occurrence for letters to 

















arrive from agents or subscribers without the pecuniary remittances 
| which they originally contained, or for the letters themselves never 

to come to hand. The department itself should be held lable for all 
property in this way unaccounted for. 

Sometimes subsenbers, in an adjacent city or village, notify us 
that a number has not come to hand. As great care is always 
taken to have the papers regularly mailed, our suspicions are of 
course directed against the post-office, and they are generally con- 
firmed in the course of weeks and sometimes of months by notice 
that the lost packages have at length arnved at their place of desti- 
nation, by a curiously circuitous route. Thus the Philadelphians 
sometumes get theirs by way of New-Orleans, and the inhabitants of 
Mobile ria Niagara. It is with reluctance that we are compelled te 
express a fear that the department has deelined in many respects 
since the withdrawal of Mr. M’Lean. 











Obscenity of printshop-windows.—A little paragraph on this 
theme, forced from us by the vulgar exhibitions perpetually ex 
posed to the eyes of our citizens by some of the keepers of stationary 
stores, has found its way into the daily journals, who bear ready 
testimony to its truth. It is to be hoped, however, that the r 
bation, thus excited, will not be inefficient and fleeting; but that 1 
g, and puta stop to an evil as disvraceful @o the 
as to the perpetrators, and which must impress 











will go on increas 
citizens who permit i 
strangers so unfavourably concerning our taste and morals. If Mrs 
Trollope, instead of cancaturing the poor or the uneducated people, 
scattered over half settled tracts of country, had held up a few of the 
New-York pnntshop-windows to the astonishment and disgust of 
the British public, she would have wandered less from the truth, and 
the notoriety of the facts would have kept us dumb, or been testified 
to by all her countrymen as well as our own. We trust, hercafter 
to see this loathsome and insolent trash withdrawn. Shall deceney 
be thus outrageously violated, in the most frequented promenades of 
the city, merely that the attention may be attracted of now and then 
half a dozen customers, who are willing to encourage tmproprety ? 
Such an impudent insult to men, as well as to women and children, 
has been endured borg enough. Immoralities, so obviens and so 
gross, demand the prompt attention of every conductor a public 
press; and we, for one, shall not hesitate to speak yet more openly 
whenever future occasions present themselves 


Albums.—A frend at our elbow complains bitterly of the annoy- 
ence of the perpetual and 


wus us to say, thatitis a 






ance to which he is subjected in conse 


inconsiderate visitations of all 





ums, 
serious interruption to his studies and a tax upon his time. Ee 
unfortunately, one of that numerous class of gentlemen, wl 
ture has ereated destitute of the power of saving “ now’ He yields, 
af ! 


therefore, mmplicitly to all the drafts upon his bank of in 





and pays them promptly, but, as he isin debt to the pubhe for an 
indefi 
and see him impoverished and robbed by the eager thoughtlessness 
of his fair 

est of human 
in Flanders; and moreover, he authorizes us hereby to declare, whieh 


e number of poetic treasures, we cannot stand passively 





dmirers. While on this theme, although one of the mock 





beings, he swears more than the army of unele Toby 


we accordingly do, leaving him to bear the responsililines should 
his name be ealled for by any of the lovely and enraged objects of 
his insinuations, that in the very next album presented to him for his 
tribute “ yard of poetry,” he will incontment!y inseribe the follow. 
ne lines, be the consequences what they may, 


wou Wwer;yt, 





In the thought ing i reve 
i] sava nee to these ules so pert 
Withy ilimms vo all to the 
City stages.—While sor f these velucles, those, for instance, on 


/ 
the Broadway and Bleceker-street route, are elegantly bult—drawn 
by able, handsome and well-harnessed 


horses, and kept always 


clean and neat—the Greenwich line, with one or two exceptions 


appear dangerous, from their dilapidated state, and are so shabby 
in appearance and se filthy within, as to be positively diswraceful to 
the city. Then the horses! or rather the skeletons of horses! 

nothing but nbs, iyp-bones and shoulder-blades!—wall-cyed, wrth 
tancled manes, lame fret, and wretched, ragged harness. Would ut 
rot be well for some brisk, enterprising man to start an oppesitien 


 . 
line? It would doubtless be we I] remune rated, for com unts simi 
lar to the preeeding, are loud and frequent 
We commenced these remarks, however, with the intention of 
suggesting that a neat coach should run exclusively for ladies wh 


lor 








chance to be alone, or for ladies with their gentlanen companions 
At present, however Colmmeocious the omn os are in n truth 
some are truly beautiful, —females are exposed to unpleasar sta 
positions and disagrecable a fates, Which the plan we propose 
would altogether obviate. Riding, the ot day, in one of them, we 
noted a lady sadly discomforted by the msy entrance of nt 
man, whose external “trappings and suits of wo,” (Le. aco I 
lisplay of shreds and patches,) would have been less offensive had 
they not been accompanied by certain other manifestations, which 
induced the supposition that Mynheer Tag-Rag had been taking a 
httle too much whiskey. This, unfortunately, was the case, as ay 
peared as well by lis breath (thermometer eihty-nine!) as ly 


actions. A large hairy dog, alse, who appeared to have been recently 
immersed in the mver, squeezed in after his master, with a sublir 
moral courage peculiar to dogs (and women,) leading them to f “ 
the object of ther affections 

‘ Through joy and through sorrow, through glory and shar 
Between them both, it struck us that the lady would have been glad 
to be released from her situation, which, in fact, she took the earlcst 
opportunity of abdieating in favour of Towser, who forthwith on 
gallantly took possession. We therefore solicit an on for the 
ladies, and invoke the genius of Nibio, and that of all the numerous 
gentry whom we have never seen, but wi 
citizen of New-York has been made familiarly acquainted, by the 
devices on the various stages—we invoke Brower, Kip & Brown, 
Renville, Evan Jones, Asa Hall, Dickenson & Mead—let us liave a 
coach for the ladies, gentlemen—by all means. 


h whose names every 








Misdirected praise.—No one is more ready than we to praise all | 
deserving foreigners who visit our shores. We should “be glad to | 
learn of noble men;”’ but we do not like to sce our own meritorious | 
countrymen eclipsed by persons incomparably their unferiors in all 
respects, and who are commended and encouraged mere/y because 


— ———P 


| they come from abroad. Mr. Magenis, the gentleman alluded to 





below, has been much eulogized in the papers, and we find the Bal 
tunore Patnot speaking of him as follows 

“Those who would hear the English language spoken in a j 
and chaste style, according 
do well to attend Mr. Macenis’s lecture, at the athenwum, to-mor 
row evening. This gentleman brings with him from Europe, ar 
calls forth wherever he has lectured in this country, the highest tes 
tunonials in favour of his style of speaking his abili 
teacher of clocution. Among others, G. Bartley, Esq., of Cov 
Garden Theatre, esteemed the best reader in 
positive terms of Mr. Mavenis’s « apacity for gm 
examples in speaking.’ 


rto the practice of the best masters, would 








We conclude, of course, that a journal so respectable con { 
the public in that tone about a lecturer se inefficient and ndiculor 
as Mr. Magenis, only from ignorance of his incompetency. 1 





editor will find, however, if he will take the 
Mr. Mag 


u 


cer in ct 


pains to attena on af 
s's exhibitions, that the genthiman 

ling together audiences of Amenecans to hear such a fares 
as one of his lectures on elocution He must abandon the idea of 
shedding any hight upon his subject in this quarter of the world 
It Mr. G. Bartley speaks of him as possessed of great capacity for 








ving instractions and examples im speaking, that does prove 
Mr. Mavenis is wise, but only that Mr. G, Bart! >y is a —— Ss Wis 
had “a wf sandal’ 

‘ plaints.—A letter has been received from an artist, complain 


ing of the following paragraph, published in our number of June th 
twenty-second ; 

“We have heard painters protest against exhibiting copes ina 
place of this kind. They say the pubhe is misled, and employ me 
chames when they mean to employ artists. Weil, let them pay f 


their wnerance! To be sure we observed wi We Suppose 


copy from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawren ven 2 A speci 
of miniature painting, and not marked as a copy Wet ! 
wrong, as the directors would not netwou phon, tis 
centre of a frame of moniatures, marked with very high prees 
very soft and smooth, and all very bad. ‘I name of the artist 
new to us, and, we suppose, he thinks us new to the art An 
acquaintances in the miniature hne ts near this frame, which, if me 
could see, would tell them what miniature poamting ts and should 
Tis practice of exhibiting copies from the | ires of good | 

as specimens of the skill of quacks and bu rs, oneht to be expo 
ind hooted down whenever tt ts resorted t When the direetor 
a pubhe exhilnnen-room pernut it, they » be ma lat 
of thar conduct. We say nothin Som y clse may 


» account— perhaps 


The correspondent from whom we had th ritique, says bh 
fully impressed with the nusclnevous tendoney of exhibiting: copne 
of metures in th eres of academe 7 IS j 
{ } ; keda the evil etll ereater In ent 

is th ir ed { | t th 1 ! ) rit 1 ta at te 
the enapatulities of the exhibitor l must | appointed uf t 
employ him. Our correspondent is still under the unpre nt 
the picture alluded to was not even he nated as acopy. Ifitw 
he begs the painter, or copyrst, to receive his sincere regrets 
y rv As to lus oj noft monts of the muniatur bre 
free to say, that he thinks, when the prices annexed are consider 
that the painter is somewhat ck ved in appreciating his skill 
t nts The artist reminds ua, that we woand praiscad li unt 

vs; we snll admire them; but we do not focl at hberty to ex 
from our paoecs the opin sf ot 

x The Barnstable journal furnishes the yoincd tow 
specunen, Tt is to bn hoped that the accomplished writer en 
pyiny bis haisure Upon sole rary Wi I Such t 
should not sleep 

It is pretty generally supposed to be pretty impossible, for ain 
to communicate those ideas, of which is not possessed of For 


he will be very likely to fall in those errors, whereof it wall be | 





Fugitire poetry We occasionally pluck a flower from the v 
side, more than usually beautiful. Our rm rs will parden 
vccupying a spare corner with the amnexed li by Mr. Bry 
We are unable to say where they erainaily appeared 

THE NEW MOON, 
When, as th irish day is 
Heaven burns with the scon j sun. 
lis passing sweet tom 
Aran t flush of e7 son t 
i new thelist ! row briglit 
\s cartha cv " ‘ 
Few the hearts too ! 
(1 { ness 
When first the wa ve 
Sees fa u ee 1 Z 
That gimme ‘ ender ray 
Just plan n the sky 
I . tot ty wy ¢ ro 
1 sol fair an things 
bie hopes ofeary y 
\r ’ spurity a r ‘ 
tht ‘ » 
ta . 
ur 
And painfully the sick n tres 
To fix hos dim and burning + ve 
On the soft promise thor 
Most welcome to thy rs sight 
Glitters that re, emery ' 








And tend stis therm real ALK, 
Bencath its gentle: 

And there do graver men ‘ 

A type of errors, los f , 
Forsaken and forgiven; 


And thoughts and wishes net of cart? 


Just opening in ther early birt! 
Like that new lizht in heaven 
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BREATHE NOT HER NAME. 
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In moderate time, with much expression. 
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hear it spo. ken, Sad ev? ry thought he, 
must 
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Now that fond are bro-ken. 
love's 
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Breathe not her name to me, 
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Oh! Lean-not bear the song She 








so sweet-ty 
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bring me. Then breathe, &c. 
S p.c. aL SEG. 


Life no more can 












































ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


e— 2. -——__ _ — 
ON A MERMAID. 


Wuar art thou, strange mysterious thing ? 


A wonder of the ocean here! 
Thou seem’st from finny race to spring, 
Yet deni-human dost appear. 
Thee, creature of romantic tale, 
(For such alone we thee had deem'd,) 
In our terrene abode to hail, 
The wildest faney searce had dreamed. 
Mermaid or sea-nyvmph, famed in song, 
OF thee dark lege os have been told 3 
To thee melodious powers belong, 
Which marimers mm durance hold. 


Art thou to siren race akin? 

Seylla their haunt, to seaman’s cost, 
Whose charmed attention could they win, 

His bark was in Charybdis lost, 
The old, deceitful, warbling crew! 

And didst thou sit upon the rocks, 
The sailor-youth persuading too, 

And, laughing, comb thy yellow locks? 
Didst sing of thine own coral grove, 

And lure him to thy pearly cave, 
To follow thee, with voice of love, 

Then drown him in the ocean-wave ? 
Shame on thine arts, they now are o'er, 

For man has caught, will keep thee long, 
Thou wonder on this foreign shore, 

No more a victim to thy song. 
No yellow and luxuriant hair, 

Adorns thy head—more black than jet 
Are thy thin locks—and art thou fair? 

Fain thy erim looks IT would forget. 
Mermaid, no more shall poesy, 

To thee her magic veil impart, 
Neptune to man has yielded thee, 

Who now must view thee as thou art. 


Me. ravipinc.—This agreeable writer in his “Westward ho!” 
says, ‘a person conscious of equality with all around will seldom, if 
ever, be awkward, embarrassed, or ungraceful.”’, He also refers to 
an Indian who “found a flint, and walked three hundred miles to 
buy a gun for it.” Another of his characteristic remarks is, that 
“there are none 80 virtuous as people out of the way of temptation, 
and none so forgiving as those who have no motive for revenge.” 


I am so much accustomed to the 


PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS. 
that, when any unexpected advantages ac- 
crue to me, I calm the turbulence of joy by the reflection that some 
counterbalancing ill is most probably near; and when I am plunged 
into gloom, perplexity and grief, L console myself with the probability 
It is as vain to rest secure in the 


vicissitudes ef fortune, 


of sume approaching blessing. 
possession of joy, as to yield passively to the influence of sorrow in 
a world so proveral for changes. Occurrences, at first regretted, 
often lead the way to real good; and others, hailed with unalloyed 
pleasure, are frequently in reality fraught with danger and distress. 


Girarp covcece.—In celebrating the fifty-seventh anniversary of 
American Independence, our Philade!phia neighbours were enabled, 
by the munificence of one lately deceased citizen, to render that re- 
turn of the glorious jubilee, a truly memorable epoch. Then was 
laid the corner-stone of a college for destitute orphan boys. Nicholas 

tiddle, Esq., was judiciously selected by the building committee, to 
declare to the world the origin and objects of the important institu- 
ton. His accomplished mind threw its light upon the future, and 
shewed there the sages, whose wisdom was to be gathered within 
the happy influences, which the vast resources of this establishment 
would embrace. The sums of money which are to be expended in 
procuring professors, in providing necessary edifices, ministering to 
every want of the fatherless and motherless, even unto that of men- 
tal acquisitions, of the highest order, are almost countless. The 
heirs of nearly all that immense wealth which nations aspired after, 
and which seemed to be the world’s nches colleeted into the dom- 
nion of one mortal, are the hitherto poor, parentless, and pitied little 
beings, for whom it has always been thought a kind fate, to share 


' even a peasant’s stinted fare, in return for the most menial service 


The speaker ably set forth the mutability of man’s possessions, and 
pointed out the interests which any may, and in the fluctuations ot 
life, many fathers now opulent must feel, in the successful conduct- 
ing of this splendid seminary’s concerns. Most beautifully did he 
ilustrate the great umon of science, morality, and princely treasures, 
to guide the now brilliant destimes of a class, so recently rescued 
from poverty and danger of corruption, and stigmatised for their 
very deprivation of fnends and fortune. It was not merely the ele- 
vation of a degraded portion of society that was proclaimed, but 
the great and sudden elevation of that society as a whole, whose 
commencement was to distinguish this great era. Such a mass of 
the population to be at once endowed with comparative ease, and 
urged forward in a career of usefulness and honour, is a circum- 
stance whose extensive and mighty effects the imagination may 
scarcely grasp. 
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Wake not her form again, 
Once it were joy to meet her 
Friendship may yet remain, 
But, to me, love's dream were sweeter. 
Oh! may she be happy now, 
Other hearts will bloom beside her 
Though she has forgot her vow, 
I cannot chide her. 
Then breathe not her name to me, 
Once I could hear it spoken, 
Sad ew’ry thought must be, 
Now that love's fond links are broken. 
TF} 





THE RIVAL SISTERS, 
TO ELIZABETH. 


Though, lady, round that heart of thine, 
The silken ties of triendship twine, 
To bind thee to thy home; 
Some mightier passion stil may reign, 
And rend those silken ties in twain, 
And teach that heart to roam. 
For friendship knows a fonder nanie, 
As thousands daily prove, 
And home resigns its modest claim, 
To tvrannizing love 
For fashion 
And passron 
Since beauty's tresses curl'd 
Of vore were 
And still are, 
The tyrants of the world 


But love, that rules the willing muna, 
Is still to gentleness inclined, 

And fain would make us free: 
For though a few may breathe complaints, 
The many say, its fend restrants 

Are glorious liberty 
Such freedom, lady, be thy let, 

To lite’s remotest day, 

And vet, let friends be ne'er forgot, 

Or near—-or far away: 

For life is sweet, 

To friends that meet, 
Whom lingering years have partec 

And blest for life, 

{re man and wite 


When both are constant hearted MYNALOS. 


Hist ro avrnors.—It is the business of an author toemploy him 
self perpetually in observing and reflecting. He must be careful also, 
to set down his observations and reflections, or they wil) pass away 
from his mind, so as to be never recovered. Lt the most ordinary indi- 
vidual were to arrest all his thoughts, much would be found both amus- 
i 


ing and instructive. He should consider that walk as almost wasted 


time, from which he returned with no new thought or discovery. 
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